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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


It seems strange to be writing my final President’s Page in late February, so rela- 
tively soon after taking office, but I must bow to the exigencies of an inflexible printing 
schedule. This strangeness is accentuated by the familiar custom of dedicating this Page 
to the usual amenities of farewell and thank you. If I may, I should like to depart 
from this practice, since opportunities will arise later for expressions of such pleas- 
antries, and, instead, I should prefer to devote this text to a problem of long standing 
and pressing importance. I refer to the depressed status of law librarians. 

Perhaps a fuller awareness of the increased emphasis which is being placed on tech- 
nical procedures in libraries will reveal a need for a re-evaluation of these functions 
and for a change in professional viewpoint. I suggest that over-concern with technical 
activities has done much to mark our operations as clerical, rather than professional. 
I suggest, further, that clearer distinctions should be drawn between substantive and 
ministerial functions in a law library. Too often, mechanical operations in a library 
have been over-emphasized to the detriment of potentially more important substantive 
programs. This is equally noticeable in library school curricula, where the major em- 
phases are on administrative and technical training. 

A further difficulty stems from the modest demands placed on the library’s resources 
and its staff by some bar groups and law teachers. This lack of appropriate emphasis on 
research reflects conditions of mediocrity, both in practice and in instruction, a situa- 
tion created primarily by the cumbersomeness and complexities posed by modern 
American law. Observation reveals that some lawyers and teachers evade their research 
responsibilities because of these factors. If the bar and the law faculties require little 
by way of research, the library, in such a setting, can be no more than a warehouse for 
a very ordinary working collection. And, under such conditions, the librarian is not 
required to be more than a caretaker. 

One possible solution to the problem of librarian-status might be found in a change 
in library functions. If the library’s relation to the lawyer and the instructor had an 
objective similar to that which a hospital has to the medical practitioner, a new mean- 
ing might be given to law librarianship. In a hospital, the resources of the medical and 
surgical staffs and x-ray, laboratory and other departments are accepted services which 
are available to the medical profession. In like manner, I propose that library reference 
service be expanded to cover what appear to be comparable operations within a library. 
This expanded research program would mitigate, to a degree, some of the difficulties 
facing the lawyer in modern practice and the teacher in the classroom. In this context, 
research would cover the examination of related sources, with a summary of the find- 
ings. It would eliminate initial, time-consuming research activities of the lawyer and 
the teacher. The librarian would serve as a consultant within a clearing house of in- 
formation and his status would automatically be raised to that of a professional col- 
league of the lawyer and the teacher. 

The extension of research service to its ultimate possibilities, in my opinion, should 
become the accepted norm for law librarians. Its merit rests in the extent and quality 
of assistance provided and in the improved status, professional and economic, it would 
grant to the law librarian through emphasis on substantive rather than ministerial 
duties. 

Ervin H. PoLiack 





A Decimal System of Legal Classification 


by E. B. SIMMONS 


Justice of the High Court of Tanganyika 


The writer, though claiming to pos- 
sess neither the erudition nor the lei- 
sure necessary for the formidable task 
of compiling a definitive classification 
of the categories of English law, began 
a sketch of a system, sitting at his desk 
during an idle afternoon in the Long 
Vacation. Hearing of the notable work 
in progress at the Library of Congress 
he corresponded with Dr. Werner B. 
Ellinger, who encouraged him in the 
rash step he is now taking. Having 
cited Dr. Ellinger as one who has 
counselled and procured the commis- 
sion of the offence may it be added 
that the expansion of the first sketch 
has been pleasurable, has even occa- 
sioned a hope that it may ignite the 
active interest of people more compe- 
tent than the writer; but the sketch 
remains a sketch, writ however large. 

There are at least two reasons im- 
pelling one to attempt classification. 
There is the desire for an ordered plan 
of one’s field of work, the better to ob- 
serve the relation of its parts, and 
there is the wish to devise a way of 
storing information so that it can 
be readily found. The readers of this 
Journal would doubtless be moved 
mainly by the latter impulse; the 
writer is interested rather in the 
former. In an ideal world the identi- 


cal system might serve both purposes; 


even now the one is not independent 
of the other. The study of theoretical 
classification has tended to be less 
prominent in the field of jurispru- 
dence than might have been expected. 
The law awaits its Linnaeus—the 
writer hastening to disclaim messianic 
illusions. The philosophers of law may 
have been deterred by the apprehen- 
sion that agreement would be impossi- 
ble, that subjective prejudice would 
be too great. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
sketch was roughed out by an English 
lawyer, attempting only to survey the 
horizon from the shores of England. 

The use of a decimal system is a 
convention to achieve tidiness and 
easy internal comparison, It is unreal. 
The fundamental divisions (or “king- 
doms’’) of the law appear to be three, 
not ten, in number: Public Law (that 
governing the relations between State 
and subject), Private Law (that gov- 
erning the relations between subject 
and subject) and International Law 
(that governing the relations between 
State and State). Definitions of “State” 
and “‘subject’’ would have to be 
framed, for the purpose of classifica- 
tion (always a more or less arbitrary 
process) with the content of the genera 
and species in mind. This is not per- 
verse, for the categories are fashioned 
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by an inductive process. 
The following are the decimal “fam- 
ilies:”” 


PusLic LAw 


100 CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
200 ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
300 CRIMINAL LAw 


PRIVATE LAW 


100 PERSONS 

500 OBLIGATIONS 

600 PROPERTY 

700 Conrticr (alias Private Inter- 
national Law) 


(PUBLIC) INTERNATIONAL LAw 


The foregoing are all that would be 
necessary for a “pure” system, but in 
practical application there might be 
added— 


000 GENERAL and 
900 HiIsToRICAL 


Except in the numbering of this last 
family the 9 is throughout reserved for 
miscellanea, a pigeonhole for contin- 
gencies, the “pending tray.” This is a 
surrender but perhaps inescapable. 

Now, a few words about each head 
in turn. 


000 GENERAL 


Here is a concession to the librarian. 
In a pure system 000 might have been 
reserved for Jurisprudence, if indeed 
that subject would have a place and 
would not be outside the universe of 
discourse. As it is, 000 might be used 
for genera such as Jurisprudence 
(works on), Encyclopaedias, Drafting, 
Criminology, Forensic Science, Legal 
Education, Foreign Law and, of 
course, 090 Miscellaneous. This may 


be the right moment to state, as a 
background to these notes, that defini- 
tive subdivision, comprehending the 
whole corpus of the law, ought to be 
carried out by specialists. The writer 
has made an experimental attempt by 
taking textbook headings and group- 
ing them; that grand synthesis, Hals- 
bury’s Laws of England, has been espe- 
cially useful, as a small-scale map of 
the whole country. In this, originality 
is disclaimed. As an illustration of pos- 
sibilities, Encyclopaedic works might 
be classified thus: 


021 Classification systems 

022 Compendia (e.g., Corpus Juris) 
023 Collected Statutes 

024 Digests of cases 

025 Forms and precedents 

026 Bibliographies 


As to 090 Miscellaneous, each librar- 
ian would have his own ideas, but one 
use would be to dovetail a compara- 
tively small general collection into a 
predominantly legal library by incor- 
porating the standard Dewey system 
at this point: 


091 incorporating Dewey 100 


091.1 incorporating Dewey 110 
091.11 incorporating Dewey 
etc. 


In other words, this genus could be 
described as “Dewey prefixed by 09.” 

Now, a few words about some of the 
categories. 


Public Law 


100 ConsTITUTIONAL LAw 

The content of this family is re- 
garded as static in character as opposed 
to the dynamism of Administrative 
Law (200). This is how the constitu- 
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tional machine is constructed; later we 
see it in operation. It will hardly be 
necessary to refer the readers of this 
Journal to the difficulties of “drawing 
the line” in classification, but lines 
have to be drawn. In any case, the 
dichotomy between static and dy- 
namic is not unrealistic. 

110 Legislature. This is considered 
in relation to its parts (see Appendix). 
As an illustration of further subdivi- 
sion we may take— 


117 Elections 
.l Franchise 
.2. Constituencies and their boun- 


daries 
.3 Candidates 
4 Agents 
-5 Returning officers 


.6 Conduct of elections 
By-elections 
8 Election petitions 


<<) 


120 Judiciary. This contains but 
two main species, 121 Courts and 122 
Personnel. 121 Courts is a field already 
chartered in the textbooks. Readers 
will be familiar with the organisa- 
tional diagrams. The subdivision into 
.1 Superior and .2 Inferior is a part 
of the law itself, but further subdivi- 
sions may be of but secondary interest 
to American readers. “Personnel” are 
classified as judges, juries, administra- 
tive and judicial officers, and—with 
some doubt as to the co-ordination— 
the probation organisation. 

130 Executive. This includes 131 
The Crown, 132 The Ministry, 133 
The Lord Chancellor, 134 The Civil 
Service, 135 The Lord Privy Seal, 136 
Governmental and Public Authori- 
ties, Officers, Agencies and Acts (in 
general), and 137 Ministerial Legis- 
lation and Tribunals. The Crown is 
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considered in relation to its acts and 
to its prerogative. The styling of 136 
is clumsy: public authorities and of. 
ficers are considered in relation to 
Acts of State, exercise of powers and 
duties (statutory, executive, judicial 
and quasi-judicial), statutory protec- 
tion, and tenure of office. Public agen- 
cies and corporations form a subject 
the importance of which has grown 
greatly in recent legal history. The 
grouping in 136 is convenient rather 
than organic. 

140 Local Government. This is co- 
ordinated with 130 Executive which is 
actually national government. The 
territorial, legislative and administra- 
tive limitations on local government 
introduce some categories which do 
not exist—or hardly exist—in national 
government. We thus find: 

141 Areas and Organs of Govern- 
ment generally. 

142 Elections. Very similar in con- 
tent to national elections. 

143 Powers Common to Local Au- 
thorities—distinct from those powers 
differing as from one authority to an- 
other. These common powers include 
powers to deal with land and to borrow 
money, and certain general principles 
relating to audit, byelaws, contracts, 
conferences, and legal proceedings. 

150 Church of England. The church 
has a unique position in the constitu- 
tion; in a sense it is a department of 
State, headed nominally by the Queen 
and subject ultimately to Parliament, 
with its most important appointments 
in the gift of the Prime Minister. Since 
the sixteenth century, when Parlia- 
ment substituted the English sover- 
eign for the Pope as the head of what 
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was afterwards known as the Church 
of England, its constitution and laws 
have been part of the constitution and 
laws of England. The principal species 
are 151 Constitution, 152 Ecclesiastical 
Courts, 153 Clergy and 155 Property. 

160 Commonwealth. This genus 
also requires the drawing of a line; 
that between Commonwealth consti- 
tutions, enacted by the Imperial legis- 
lature or by the exercise of the royal 
prerogative and directly applied to the 
particular territory (in some cases later 
modified or replaced locally) and 
other classes of law enacted centrally 
or locally. The latter is treated as out- 
side the universe of discourse. 

Before reaching the species 161, 162, 
etc., there are seven subdivisions of a 
more general nature: 160.1 to 160.7. 
This Dewey device is used in other 
places to indicate the more general 
aspects of a category. In this instance 
it is used to separate generalities from 
particular constitutions. 

170 Conventions of the Constitu- 
tion. Whether these can technically be 
called “law” is open to discussion, but 
practically, at least for the present pur- 
pose, it would be imprudent to treat 
them otherwise. They are rules for 
predicting the workings of the consti- 
tution, and they interlock with and 
influence the organs of government as 
would rules unequivocally legal in 
character. 

180 The Subject. Finally (in this 
family), the antithesis of “the State” 
in the relationship State-subject: the 
subject and his duties, rights and sub- 
ject-status, as well as those quasi-sub- 
jects (such as aliens) in relation to the 
State are treated. 


200 ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


In this family the only local govern- 
ment activity so designated, Rates and 
Rating, may seem isolated, but the 
other local activities, complimentary 
with those of central government, are 
intimately related to the central ad- 
ministration. The local machines work 
accordingly to national law and are 
subject to much central control, so 
that most local administration has 
been treated as part of Health and 
Social Services & Order (221 infra). 

The genera of administrative law 
are Judicial and Executive. To class 
judicial practice, procedure, etc., as 
administrative law may be unusual, 
but it is logical. The Judiciary and the 
Executive embody the two constitu- 
tional powers administering the will 
of the Legislature; the judiciary-in- 
action is co-ordinate with the execu- 
tive-in-action. The courts “administer” 
justice and the executive “admin- 
isters” government. 

210 Judicial Administrative Law. 
First there is a general part, 210.1 Ac- 
tions and 210.2 Limitation of Actions. 
Then follow: 

211 Ascertainment of the Law; as 
embodied in 211.1 Statutes and 211.2 
Case Law. Statutes are considered ac- 
cording to Classification and Form 
(.11), Interpretation (.12), Operation 
(.13), Repeal (.15) and Proof & Cita- 
tion (.16). Unwritten law is divided 
into Precedent (case law) (.21) and 
Custom (.22). 

Co-ordinate with Ascertainment of 
the Law is Ascertainment of Facts 
(212), generally known as the law of 
evidence. The unusual styling points 
the two aspects of “ascertainment.” 

The third species of judicial admin- 
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istrative law is Procedure (213). It is 
first treated generally and then in re- 
lation to special systems, such as di- 
vorce, admiralty, and county courts; 
some branches, however, are so related 
to substantive law that they are in- 
cluded with the latter where it appears. 
Extrajudicial remedies are included, 
for though not directly exercised by 
the courts they are, in the special cases 
where they exist, permitted by the 
courts for exceptional reasons, as 
though the parties were delegates of 
the court. 

220 Executive (national) Adminis- 
tration. This has become a large genus 
which cannot be regarded as a mere 
appurtenance to “lawyers’ law.” The 
courts are increasingly occupied with 
it, but in general the great machine 
runs under the control of its own op- 
eratives, forming a background to the 
life of Everyman. Classification is diff- 
cult without overstraining the bounds 
of the decimal system. We will con- 
sider a few indications and samples. 
The following are the main species: 

221 Administration 

222 Central Control of Local Gov- 


ernment 
223 Revenue 
224 Borrowing 
225 Expenditure 


The ramifications have been sketched 
at length in the complete draft system 
(which, running to about three hun- 
dred pages of close typescript unfor- 
tunately—or fortunately—cannot be 
printed here) but not with anything 
approaching satisfying organisation. 
The main divisions of 221 are Defence, 
Police and Prisons, Health and Social 
Services & Order, Trade Industry Agri- 
culture and Farming, Land (acquisi- 
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tion, planning, control, housing, etc.), 
Communications, Control of Finance 
(such as exchange control; distinct 
from Revenue, etc.) and Entertain- 
ments. 

The subdivisions of 223 are Death 
Duties, Income and Profits Tax, Stamp 
Duties, Customs and Excise, Corpora- 
tion Duty, Purchase Tax, and Land 
Tax. 

To indicate the complexities of Ad- 
ministration (a mere part of Adminis- 
trative Law, it has been noted), refer- 
ence will be made to a few of the fore- 
going subdivisions. Health and Social 
Services & Order have grown enorm- 
ously with the advent of the Welfare 
State. The law relates to Industrial In- 
juries & Diseases, National and War- 
risks Insurance, National Assistance 
and Family Allowances, Public Health 
& Order (including the local services 
referred to above), Food & Drugs, Chil- 
dren & Young Persons, Registration of 
Births, etc., and Burial, etc. The mis- 
cellaneous subdivision has to include 
the law as to public holidays. 

The subject-matter of Trade Indus- 
try Agriculture and Farming has ex- 
panded and altered with the increase 
of nationalisation and administrative 
control. “Communications” includes 
transport, mails and telecommunica- 
tions. 


300 CRIMINAL LAw 


Here is the third family of Public 
Law, the genera of which are 310 
Offenders and 320 Offences. Offenders 
are considered under Complicity (311), 
Persistent Offenders (312) and Crimi- 
nal Capacity (313). Offences, following 
an important general part, are classi- 
fied on the usual lines save that 
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whereas textbooks generally treat of- 
fences against certain special statutes 
(i.e., those having a main object other 
than the modification of the criminal 
law as such) as part of that branch of 
the general law to which the statute 
appertains, it is thought more logical 
to treat all such offences as a part of 
the criminal law, separate from the 
administrative or other classes to which 
they act as sanctions. For example, 
among Offences against the Public 
(321) there are categories of offences 
relating to Trade, Industry and Com- 
munications (321.6), Public Welfare 
(321.7) and Finance (321.8). This has 
been preferred to putting those of- 
fences with those other parts of the 
law. The writer has not attempted any 
detailed collation under these sub- 
heads, being content at this stage with 
such general descriptions as .61 Ship- 
ping, .62 Aviation and .63 Land Traffic 
& Transport. 

Other species are Offences against 
the Person (322), Offences against Prop- 
erty (323) and Recidivist Offences (324) 
—this last comprehending particular 
offences, e.g., felony after previous fel- 
ony, as distinct from recidivism as a 
characteristic of the offender (310). 


Private Law 


400 PERSONS 


410 Natural Persons and 420 Asso- 
ciations. There are eight species in the 
genus Natural Persons: 


411 Domicil 

412 Alienage 

413 Social Conduct affecting Status 

414 Mental Health; Death 

415 Infancy 

416 Calling 

417 Marriage (including matrimo- 
nial causes) 


418 Legitimacy, Legitimation, and 
Name & Arms 


No comment is thought to be neces- 
sary on the first two species except to 
give warning that enemy alienage as a 
status merges with certain aspects of 
Administrative Law. Classifiers know 
that such overlappings are hardly 
avoidable where any body of data has 
come into being empirically and not 
upon a predetermined framework. “‘So- 
cial Conduct affecting Status” is ad- 
mittedly unconventional in terms and 
not very explicit, and the juxtaposition 
of its subdivisions carry unintended 
overtones: .] Criminality and .2 Reli- 
gion. The former refers to the effect of 
criminal conduct on testamentary Ca- 
pacity and on the reception of benefits 
under wills. The latter includes such 
disabilities as still remain, together 
with some other special conditions, 
which the law applies to persons who 
practice certain religious observances. 

The species 416 Calling clarifies the 
law relating to certain occupations, in 
particular: 

-l Architects, Engineers and Quan- 

tity Surveyors 

.2 Medicine and Surgery 


3 Legal Profession 
4 Valuers and Appraisers 


Public servants are, of course, treated 
under Public Law. 

“Associations” begins with a general 
part for the universal aspects: .2 Char- 
acteristics, .38 Creation and .4 Dissolu- 
tion. It has also been found necessary 
to provide .5 Special Cases, where in- 
corporation or otherwise is irrelevant. 
Under 421 Unincorporated, there is, 
again, accommodation for the law as 
to creation and dissolution, as condi- 
tioned by non-incorporation. Apart 
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from that, unincorporated associations 
are grouped in classes: .31 Unincor- 
porated Clubs, .32 Trade Unions, .33 
Loan Societies, .34 Stock Exchange 
and .35 Partnerships (bearing in mind 
that Partnership appears again under 
Contract). 422 Incorporated follows 
the same pattern, the classes being .81 
Banks, .82 Building Societies, .83 Com- 
panies, .84 Friendly Societies, .85 Loan 
Societies, .86 Industrial and Provident 
Societies and .87 Literary and Scientific 
Institutions. 


500 OBLIGATIONS 


The genera of Obligations are Torts, 
Contracts, Quasi-contracts, and Insolv- 
ency. The drafting of the general part 
of this family is somewhat untidy. The 
dockets are: 


.1 Classification 

.2 Gratuitous acts 
(deeds, etc.) 

.3 Equitable principles 

4 Equitable defences 

.5 Misrepresentation and Fraud 

6 Mistake 


of obligation 


Most of these appear again in the 
genera. The writer would be happy 
if it were possible to apply the maxim 
“Equity follows the law” by always 
classifying equitable doctrines among 
those parts of the law to which they 
are applied, so that there should no 
longer be separate textbooks on “Eq- 
uity” but only on Property, Succession, 
Contracts, etc. 

The classification of torts is a pat- 
tern which cannot readily be fitted 
into the template of a decimal system. 
Repetition and cross-referencing are 
inherent because of the way law has 
grown. 511 Injuries to the Person 
would be an obvious species but the 
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docket must be prefixed with the word 
“Sundry” because, among other rea- 
sons, 514 Negligence demands a sepa- 
rate label, applying as it does to in- 
juries to property as well as to persons. 
Although Collisions at Sea is a subject 
filling the whole of a well-known text. 
book, it is thought that they should be 
classified inter alia in a subdivision of 
negligence—.3 Special Relationships, 
together with negligence by Carriers, 
Bailees, Innkeepers, etc. (The contrac. 
tual relationships of these persons 
have, of course, to appear under Con- 
tract.) Nuisance (515), Dangerous 
Things (516) and Breach of Statutory 
Duty (517) are other species of torts. 

520 Contract. The general part is 
large and important; its contents are 
familiar to every student. It need only 
be mentioned that .8 Arbitration is 
included. The numbers 521 et seq. 
serve to group the special classes of 
contract; Agency, Sale, Debt (includ- 
ing guarantee and indemnity and 
banking), Partnership, Carriage, In- 
surance, Hire and Bailment (including 
landlord & tenant, hire of service, and 
hire of work & labour) and Domestic 
Contracts. The last-mentioned com- 
prehends contracts to marry and to 
separate, and family arrangements. 

530 Quasi-contracts. The species are 
Money Paid or Lent (to defendant's 
use, by mistake, in pursuance of inef- 
fective contracts, etc.), Money Re- 
ceived, Contracts of Record, Work 
Done (including salvage), Account 
Stated, Liability Undertaken at De- 
fendant’s Request, Goods Supplied, 
and Innkeepers. 

The species of 540 Insolvency are 
Bankruptcy, and Compositions and 
Arrangements other than Bankruptcy, 
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but with some hesitation it has been 
thought right to co-ordinate with them 
Imprisonment for Debt. Bankruptcy 
substantively is a subject difficult to 
separate from its procedure, and 
rightly or wrongly, no special head 
was allowed for bankruptcy procedure 
under 213. 


600 PROPERTY 


In the general part of this family 
(600.1 to 600.5) have again been in- 
cluded Equitable Principles—here, as 
formerly, where only the most general 
treatment is intended. Equitable prin- 
ciples are, of course, a part of the gen- 
eral law, and reappear in more par- 
ticular statements. Lien, Gifts, and 
Perpetuities and Accumulations have 
also been placed in the general part. 
The genera of property are: 

610 Real Property and Chattels Real 

620 Chattels Personal 

630 Conveyances 

610 Trusts and Trustees 

650 Succession 

660 Charities 

670 Settlements 


610 Real Property and Chattels Real. 
In the general part are to be found 
| Boundaries and .2 Estates and In- 


terests (classification). The species are 
Legal Estates, Equitable Interests, Ac- 
tions to Recover Land, Extinction of 
Title, Registration, Incorporeities 
(easements, profits ad prendre, custo- 
mary rights, equitable easements, re- 
strictive convenants and building 
schemes, markets and fairs, rent- 
charges, and advowsons), Mortgages, 
and Waters and Minerals. 

Chattels Personal comprehend 
Choses in Possession (alienation, pos- 
session, and creation of successive in- 
terests, with ships and wreck, and ani- 
mals as special classes) and Choses in 
Action. Of the latter, there are gen- 
eralities and the following special 
classes: debts, copyright, annuities & 
pensions, trade-marks, trade-names and 
designs, patents and inventions, pow- 
ers, goodwill, and securities. 


900 LEGAL History 


A brief note: Where any of the pre- 
viously-classified categories are treated 
historically, the same numbering is 
used but prefixed with 9: 100 Consti- 
tutional Law becomes 910 History of 
Constitutional Law; 110 becomes 911, 
etc. 


APPENDIX 


000 GENERAL Works 
100 CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


110 Legislature 
111 Organs 


112 Meeting, adjournment, prorogation and dissolution 


113 Legislation 


114 Financial business of Parliament 


115 Privileges 


116 Relations between Crown, Lords and Commons 


117. Elections 


120 Judiciary 
121 Courts 
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122 Personnel 


130 Executive 
131 Crown 
132 Ministry 
133 Lord Chancellor 
134 Civil Service 
135 Lord Privy Seal 
136 Governmental and public authorities, officers, agencies and acts 
137 Ministerial legislation and tribunals 


140 Local Government 
141 Areas and organs of Government generally 
142 Elections 
143 Powers common to local authorities 
144 Alteration of areas 
145 Control by county councils of other authorities 
146 Sheriffs 


150 Church of England 
151 Constitution 
152 Ecclesiastical courts 
153 Clergy 
154 Benefices 
155 Property 
156 Church services 


160 Commonwealth 
161 Particular members of the Commonwealth 
162 Dependencies 


170 Conventions of the Constitution 


180 The Subject 
181 Duties 
182 Rights 
183 Citizenship 


200 ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


210 Judicial 

ia Actions 

B Limitation of actions 

211 Ascertainment of the law 

212 Ascertainment of facts 

213 Procedure 

-l Criminal 

Civil 
Legal aid 
Procedural contempt of court 
Crown Side of the Queen’s Bench Division 
214 Extrajudicial remedies 
Distress 
Self-defence 
Seizure of chattels 


ix tm &© bo 


to ho 
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4 Rentcharge remedies 

-5 Damage feasant 

6 Overhanging branches of trees 
215 Inquests 


220 Executive 
221 Administration 
Defence 
Police and prisons 
Health and social services & order 
Trade, industry, agriculture and farming 
Land 
Communications 
Control of finance 
.8 Entertainments 
222 Central control of local government 
223 Revenue 
-l1 Death duties 
Income and Profits tax 
Stamp duties 
Customs and Excise 
Corporation duty 
Purchase tax 
Land tax 
224 Borrowing 
225 Expenditure 


NAO Rw 


ID & pb bo 


230 Rates and rating 
300 CrImMINAL Law 


310 Offenders 
311 Complicity 
312 Persistent offenders 
313 Criminal capacity 


320 Offences 
1 Classification 
2 Criminal intent 
.3 Grounds of defence; exemptions 
4 Jurisdiction 
$21 Offences against the public 
Against the legislative power 
Against the executive power 
Against the judicial power 
Against public peace and order 
Against public morality 
Trade, industry and communications 
Public welfare 

.71 Health and safety 

.72 Convenience 

.73 Public mischief 

.74 Burials and cremation 

8 Finance 


La & tie bee & 
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81 Revenue 

.82 Insurance 

.83 Moneylenders 

.84 Pawns and pledges 


Offences against the person 

Bodily injury 

Sexual offences against humans 

Abduction 

Cruelty to children, apprentices and servants 
Cruelty, etc., to animals 

Offences against property 

Recidivist offences 

Felony after previous felony 

Special offences by persons twice convicted of crime 
Habitual drunkards 


400 PERSONS 


410 Natural persons 


411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
l 
» 
S$ 
418 


Domicil 

Alienage 

Social conduct affecting status 
Mental health; death 

Infancy 

Calling 

Marriage 

The Institution 

Matrimonial causes 

Married women 

Legitimacy, legitimation, and name & arms 


420 Associations 


421 


Unincorporated 
Creation 
Dissolution 
Classes 
Incorporated 
Nature 

Creation 
Members 
Government 
Powers and liabilities 
Dissolution 
Public authorities 
Classes 


500 OBLIGATIONS 


Gm beh 


Classification 

Gratuitous acts of obligation 
Equitable principles 
Equitable defences 
Misrepresentation and Fraud 


.6 Mistake 
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510 Torts 
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Classification 

Liability 

Injury and damage 
Remedies 

Sundry injuries to the person 
Sundry injuries to property 
Sundry injuries to third parties 
Negligence 

Nuisance 

Dangerous things 

Breach of statutory duty 


Contract 
Formation 
Parties 
Performance 
Failure 
Assignment 
Discharge 
Interpretation 
Arbitration 


Agency 
Sale 
Debt 

Bonds 

Moneylending 
Guarantee and indemnity 
Banking 

Contracts to make wills 
Partnership 

Carriage 

Insurance 

Hire and bailment 
Movables 

Immovables 

Hire of service 

Hire of work & labour 
Domestic contracts 
Marriage 

Family arrangements 


530 Quasi-contracts 


531 


D> & ip be bo 


532 
533 
534 


Money paid or lent 

To defendant’s use 

By mistake 

Contribution 

Funeral expenses 

In pursuance of ineffective contract 
Loans to agents 

Money received to plaintiff's use 
Contracts of record 

Work done 
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Quantum meruit 

Salvage 

Account stated 

Liability undertaken at defendant's request 
Goods supplied 

Inkeepers 

Liabilities 

Remedies 


540 Insolvency 


541 
542 
543 


Bankruptcy 


Compositions and arrangements other than bankruptcy 
Imprisonment for debt 


600 PROPERTY 


.1 Classification 

.2 Equitable principles 

3 Lien 

A Gifts 

.5 Perpetuities and accumulations 


610 Real property and chattels real 
-1 Boundaries 
.2 Estates and interests 


611 
612 
613 
614 
615 
616 


IH & Pp & bo 


617 
618 
1 
D> 


3 


Legal estates 

Equitable interests 

Actions to recover land 
Extinction of title 
Registration 

Incorporeities 

Easements 

Profits a prendre 
Customary rights 

Equitable easements 
Restrictive covenants and building schemes 
Markets and fairs 
Rentcharges 

Advowsons 

Mortgages 

Waters and minerals 

Waters and watercourses 
Corporeal fisheries 

Mines, minerals and quarries 


620 Chattels personal 


621 


SO Gt iB & iy 


Choses in possession 
Alienation 


Possession 

Ownership 

Creation of successive interests 
Money 

Ships and wreck 

Animals 
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622 Choses in action 
-l Assignment 
.2 Unassignable choses in action 
3 Classes 
31 Debts 
311 Of record 
312 Specialty 
.313 Simple contract 
314 Negotiable instruments 
.3141 Bills of exchange, cheques and promissory notes 
.3142 Other negotiable instruments 
32 Copyright 
.33 Annuities & pensions 
.34. Trade marks, trade names and designs 
.35 Patents and inventions 
.36 Powers 
37 Goodwill 
.38 Securities 


630 Conveyances 
631 Gifts 
632 Fraudulent and voidable conveyances 


640 Trusts and trustees 
641 Trusts 
642 ‘Trustees 
643 Administration of trusts 
644 Breaches of trust 
645 Judicial trustees 
646 Public Trustee 
647 Custodian trustees 
648 Trust corporations 


650 Succession 
651 Wills 
652 Intestacies 
653 Personal representatives 
654 Probate and letters of administration 
655 Administration of assets 


660 Charities 
661 Charitable purposes 
662 Charitable trusts 
663 Charitable corporations 
664 War charities 
665 House collections 
666 Jurisdiction 
667 Practice 


670 Settlements 
671 Constitution and form 
672 Contracts for settlements; parties 
673 Consideration for settlements 
674 Beneficial interests arising under settlements 
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675 Tenant for life and remainderman 
676 Statutory powers in relation to land 
677 Administrative powers and duties of trustees 
678 Resettlement; miscellaneous clauses 
700 Coner.ict or Laws 
-l Definition 
2 Legal units 
.3 Doctrines 
4 Vested rights 
.5 Connexion of right with a legal unit : 
.6 Exceptions to protection of vested right T 
-7 Domicil age | 
8 Renvoi quie 
710 Choise of law -_ 
711 Persons New 
-1 Personal status we FE 
.2 Marriage on. ( 
3 Status of corporations with 
712 Obligations f ti 
.1 Contracts of tt 
.2. Torts of b 
713 Property since 
720 Jurisdiction — 
721 Adjective law the | 
722 Jurisdiction of the English courts I 
723 Jurisdiction of foreign courts the | 
800 PusLic INTERNATIONAL LAW est b 
of te 
.1 Sources ‘ 
.2. Functions moti 
won 
810 International personality have 
820 State jurisdiction “teac 
830 Objects ee 
what 
840 International transactions selve 
850 War and neutrality ture 
851 The laws of war libra 
852 Neutrality WwW 
853 Civil war and co-belligerency h 
854 ‘Termination of war that 
855 Prize and 
thi 
860 International institutions di sh. 
861 Judicial a 
862 Administrative Mea: 
863 Quasi-legislative milit 
864 Super-state institutions ing; 
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On the Gentle Art of Librating 


by FRANCES FARMER, Librarian 


University of Virginia Law Library 


The Twentieth Century is the great 
age of motion. Things were relatively 
quiet, or slow, shall we say, for the 
couple of centuries between Sir Isaac 
Newton and Albert Einstein, but as 
we passed Mid-Century the move was 
on. Gravity, in a sort of cold-war grip 
with velocity for a prolonged period 
of time, finally snapped and all sorts 
of barriers have been toppling ever 
since. Man in motion is the symbol of 
our time, Law Librarians must join 
the procession. 

I do not know how we are to join 
the procession, but I suggest as a mod- 
est beginning that we need some kind 
of term which conveys the notion of 
motion—we need a verb. I have often 
wondered why we librarians do not 
have one. The teacher, we are told, 
“teaches,” an administrator ‘“adminis- 
ters,” a skindiver “‘skindives,” but alas, 
what do we do? How can we put our- 
selves on the move? How can we cap- 
ture in one word the function of the 
librarian? 

What we are looking for is a verb 
that is at once descriptive, appealing 
and a pace setter. I propose we put 
this problem on the agenda for a panel 
discussion at some future meeting. 
Meanwhile I offer, with exuberant hu- 
mility, the product of my own brood- 
ing; a product compounded of earnest 
search, restless thought and sudden in- 


spiration, to say nothing of that age 
old method called trial and error. 

First, I tried “librarianate” but dis- 
carded it as obviously lacking in ele- 
gance. I could not quite picture saying 
to the Dean of my Law School, “I’m 
sorry I cannot listen to you any longer 
as I must go librarianate.” Somehow it 
seemed to miss the kind of authority 
our verb should command—the kind 
of word that would not exactly intimi- 
date Deans, but which would produce 
a sense of restraint when they attempt 
to descend upon us with the bleak an- 
nouncement that the book budget has 
just been cut. 

Next I toyed with various versions 
of the Latin word “liber” and tried 
“liberate” (pronounced leeberate, if 
you like) but rejected it out of hand 
as being already preempted by vic- 
torious armies and Cuban revolution- 
aries. 

Other possibilities of the “izing” 
and “iteing” variety presented them- 
selves, but they smacked too much of 
plebeian connotations, bringing to the 
imagination cleaner sinks, white 
clothes and slicker floors. Hardly the 
type of word for the vaulted realms of 
the law library! 

It is needless to go through the en- 
tire inventory of discarded candidates. 
Suffice it to say that late one evening 
following a frustrating session with a 
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budget minded dean and an exasper- 
ating meeting with a_ hard-boiled 
dealer, the word came to me. I offer it 
gratis to Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls, 
Webster et al., and also to my col- 
leagues: the function of a librarian is 
“to librate.”! 

Consider for a moment the beauty 
of this terse verb. Not only is it de- 
scriptive, it also gathers added luster 
and momentum by a kind of symbiosis, 
that is, “to librate” suggests “to vi- 
brate.” Thus two thoughts are hap- 
pily joined. We have our long missing 
verb and we are librarians on the 
move—truly a part of the great age of 
motion. 

So much for our verb. What does it 
connote? In keeping with the famous 
dictum of Jackson who at the Battle 
of New Orleans exhorted his troops to 
“elevate them guns a little lower,” let 
us consider our job at a modest level. 
Who are our tormentors and what 
problems do they pose? Roughly they 
fall into two broad groups or categor- 
ies, the humanized and the de-human- 
ized. Common to the former is the 
penetrating observation made by my 
colleague, Paul Burton, at the Chicago 
meeting in 1954 that 


. there is nothing wrong with law 
librarians that could not be cured by 
the extermination of judges, lawyers, 
legislators, general librarians, law pro- 
fessors and students, law book deal- 
ers and publishers, library commit- 
tees and boards. 


1. Our suggestion that the word be used to describe 
the function of a librarian may have been anticipated 
already. According to Webster, “to librate’’ means 
“to vibrate as a balance does before coming to rest; 
hence to be poised.’? Our suggested modification of 
this definition is simply to add after the word “‘poised” 
the explanatory dictum: “as in managing a law 
school library inhabited by faculties and students.” 

2. 48 L. LB. J. 364. 
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This broadside, with which no dis- 
criminating law librarian will quibble 
deserves, however, to be made more 
explicit. For the law school librarian 
I am inclined to think that the genus 
homo that bears the closest scrutiny is 
the professor not merely because he 
has faculty status but because of cer- 
tain attributes which all appear to 
share. Whether they are good profes- 
sors, bad professors or medium profes- 
sors, the characteristic they share in 
common is the hoarding instinct. 

In dealing with this special group, 
the art of librating must meet its great- 
est challenge. To balance diplomacy 
with sleight of hand is the only com- 
bination yet devised that will serve to 
meet head on the compulsion of all 
professors to keep as many library 
books as possible in their own offices 
and in a manner designed to elude the 
public spirited librarian. 

The hazard of the game is height- 
ened, of course, when the professor in- 
volved turns out to be a member, even 
the chairman, of the Library Commit- 
tee. More often than not it is this al- 
leged ally who is the worst offender. 
When you have polished up your skill 
at retrieving countless books from his 
shelves, without at the same time 
arousing his ill will, you may allow 
yourself one fleeting moment’s sense of 
gratification that you are making some 
slight progress in the gentle art of 
librating. 

Reference to one other typical speci- 
men among the professional group 
cannot be resisted. This is the quaint 
professor who once a year immediately 
prior to a peak load of activity such as 
an examination period drops by your 
office “to explore the possibilities of 
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having all the books in my course in 
one place instead of scattered through- 
out the stacks, according to a scheme 
I've not yet seen any sense to!” His 
grammar is obviously bad and you al- 
low yourself a moment’s reflection 
upon your rating of his faculty status 
intellect. 

Suddenly there flashes before your 
mental eye a portrait of this Mephi- 
stopheles out on the back parking lot 
crouched over a smouldering heap 
which upon closer inspection turns 
out to be the charred remains of your 
classification scheme! At that point 
your aroused temper generates suff- 
cient electro-magnetic current to 
switch the picture: there you are on 
the front parking lot—Salome robed 
in veils and poised for a frenzied dance, 
but it is quite evident that the head 
on that platter does not belong to John 
the Baptist! 

With the show over you patiently 
try to explain that the library is de- 
signed to serve normal people and not 
tax experts. With good luck, a winning 
smile and some double talk you may 
pacify this ingenious tormentor. 

It must be willingly confessed, how- 
ever, that not all of our tormentings 
originate with the faculty. That bold 
bustling breed, the younger offenders 
commonly known as students, are also 
past masters at the art. 

The hoarding instinct of the faculty 
is matched, of course, by that of the 
students although here a different 
kind of game is involved. Not having 
ofices for the most part, students re- 
sort to a kind of cat and mouse tech- 
nique. This means that the harassed 
librarian is likely to find Jones On 
Evidence coyly placed next to Hobbes’ 
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Leviathan and Williston On Sales 
cheek by jowl with Ram On Facts. 

So much for the so-called human 
side. The sun will never set on the day 
on which you will not be called upon 
to exercise your skill in the mechani- 
cal or applied arts, to describe these 
duties in the most respectable techni- 
cal manner. Here all of your library 
training is just so much impedimenta. 

In place of knowledge and skill in 
library techniques, the prime require- 
ment is an elementary understanding 
of the field of engineering both me- 
chanical and electrical which will 
prove rewarding when confronted 
with leaking plumbing and blown out 
electrical systems. A knowledge of 
chemistry will serve as a worthwhile 
weapon when sudden atmospheric con- 
ditions that not even an orbiting satel- 
lite could predict deposits blue mold 
on a substantial portion of the collec- 
tion. 

For such emergencies the librarian 
must possess the zeal of an adventurer 
enlightened and reinforced by a pas- 
sion for scientific research and experi- 
mentation. Nor is this all. Vermin 
have a strong affinity for old English 
cases and some modern American 
treatises and, although you may not 
have had occasion to develop your 
technique to the degree of a commer- 
cial operator, you may discover that 
the skilled fumigator will require your 
services in catching, preserving and 
labelling specimens. 

Meanwhile there are other phases of 
activity with built-in difficulties that 
demand attention. There is always the 
cash register. How can we accommo- 
date all the frenzied pressures of fac- 
ulty and book dealers on a budget 
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pruned by non-bookish legislators 
(where your institution depends upon 
the public purse), and how can we re- 
sist that special bargain—that some- 
thing you don’t need at a price you 
cannot resist? It could be so pleasant 
if only we were able to get the works 
to librate with abandon. 

Alas, the librarian on the move must 
yet move cautiously and with discrimi- 
nation and with a kind of informed 
intuition which directs that, while 
Book A may be good, Book B may be 
better. Here lies the necessary art—the 
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art which defies a neat logarithmic so- 
lution. The exercise of this art re- 
quires knowledge of the total needs of 
the Law School as well as those of the 
library, That is why the librarian must 
always be an intimate partner in the 
life of the school—not merely a con- 
venient administrative appendage. To 
librate in isolation is certainly not a 
valid concept for the mid-century li- 
brarian on the move—a fact which 
deans, faculties and other assorted ad- 
juncts to a well run law library should 
by now begin to appreciate. 
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Logic, Law and Dreams’ 


by LayMAN E. ALLEN, Senior Fellow and Lecturer 
Yale Law School 


In considering what might be ap- 
propriate to discuss with a group of 
law librarians three words kept in- 
truding into my thoughts—the words 
“logic,” “law” and “dreams.’”’ For a 
good reason too, I think, the reason 
being that these words suggest ideas 
that are very relevant to one of the big 
problems faced by all librarians today. 

To orient myself a little about what 
these words suggest to other people, I 
turned to a pair of standard desk 
books. Of the many comments listed 
there about these words, my attention 
focused on just three. 

In Ambrose Bierce’s Devil’s Diction- 
ary! “logic” is defined as: 


The art of thinking and reasoning in 
strict accordance with the limitations 
and incapacities of the human mis- 
understanding. 


“Law” fared no better in an excerpt 
from Plutarch included in Franklin 
Pierce Adams’ Book of Quotations:* 


Written laws are like spiders’ webs; 
they hold the weak and delicate who 
might be caught in their meshes, but 
are torn in pieces by the rich and 
powerful. 


* Remarks made to a joint conference of the Law 
Library Association of Greater New York and the 
Law Librarians of New England held in New York 
City, Feb. 14, 1959. 


1. BIERCE, DEVIL’S DICTIONARY (1911). 
). ADAMS, FPA’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS (1952). 


But the word “dreams” moves men 
to express thoughts that are more op- 
timistic and enthusiastic in tone. 
Among Adams’ quotations we find 
Henry David Thoreau saying: 


If one advances confidently in the di- 
rection of his dreams, and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, 
he will meet with a success unex- 
pected in common hours. 


A dream that should intrigue librar- 
ians for some time is one that was re- 
cently described in detail publicly. 
This is ‘““The Dream of a Library User” 
presented by Professor Robert M. Fano 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at the International Conference 
on Scientific Information in Washing- 
ton last Fall. It is a dream that is 
linked to the big problem faced by li- 
brarians that I mentioned. 

I shall not repeat in detail Professor 
Fano’s dream. A complete description 
of it will soon be available in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. In brief 
outline this dream was about a library 
user who had complete access to the 
total corpus of all written information 
from within the walls of his own office. 
By a device similar to a telephone this 
user could dial into any spot in a mas- 
ter repository of all written informa- 
tion and what was available at that 
spot would appear on a viewing screen 
in his office. If he wished to have a 
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permanent copy for his personal use 
of something that appeared on the 
screen, there was another button to 
push, and the copy would be produced 
and delivered to his desk almost in- 
stantly. 

A real wild dream? Some of the con- 
ference participants did not think so. 
Of course, these participants were the 
theoreticians. This dream was pre- 
sented at the session where the mathe- 
maticians, engineers, logicians, physi- 
cists and computer specialists were 
having their say. These are the very 
persons to whom we must look for a 
sound theoretical basis to expedite the 
rapid development of automatic proc- 
essing of information. One after 
another, the members of the audi- 
ence stood up to suggest some surprise 
that this story was presented as a 
dream. They indicated that in their 
organizations this “dream” was getting 
pretty close to being realized. 

The dream that I would like to pre- 
sent for your consideration today is 
not Professor Fano’s vision, but an- 
other one. This dream, too, is related 
to the librarian’s big problem men- 
tioned before. 

This big problem has been men- 
tioned enough. It is time to describe 
it. It is a problem that probably every 
librarian is aware of. It is the funda- 
mental variable in the task of storing 
and retrieving information. It is so 
obvious that it is almost redundant to 
say it. But, it is worthwhile to explic- 
itly describe, because there is an ele- 
ment to it that may surprise somewhat 
even those who are aware of the prob- 
lem. 

The problem is the rate of growth 
in the production of written literature. 
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In both this country and throughout 
the rest of the world the rate of in- 
crease in the amount of information 
that is published each year is simply 
staggering. The growth is so phenom. 
enal that some sober observers are be- 
ginning to talk about the “monster of 
literacy that is . . . engulfing us.’’8 
Some illustration of the proportions 
of this rate of growth in just one field 
is found in a report of G. Miles Con- 
rad, Director of Biological Abstracts: ‘ 


The best estimates put the present 
number of biological-research jour- 
nals published throughout the world 
at 3,500. If the creation of new jour- 
nals continues at the same rate it has 
in the past, we can expect 7,000 jour- 
nals by 1975; 14,000 by 1993; and 
about 21,000 by the year 2000. This 
growth of journal publication when 
translated into terms of individual 
articles suggests an annual volume of 
490,000 research articles in 1975; 910,- 
000 in 1993; and about 1,470,000 in 
A.D. 2000. If some new method isn’t 
soon devised for the primary com- 
munication of research findings in bi- 
ology, and if Biological Abstracts 
were able to provide complete cover- 
age of this projected literature, its 
volume 74 (A.D. 2000) would require 
120,000 pages of abstracts, 21,000 
pages of subject index, and measure 
some 30 feet in thickness. 

To report, analyze, and index such 
an annual volume of information is 
impossible of accomplishment by 
means of present-day methods and 
financial resources. Although it is un- 
desirable to shut off the volume of 
research writing at its source by for- 
mal censorship, we are tempted to 


3. Baker, W. O., Vice-President—research, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Hearings Before a Subcom 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Government Opes- 
ations, 85th Cong., 2d Sess., pt. 1, at 236 (1958). 

4. Conrad, G. M., Director of Biological Abstracts. 
Hearings supra at 248. 
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suggest that unless the present and 
potential future flow of writings is 
stemmed or diverted by the exercise 
of personal censorship and restraint 
in publication, biological literature 
may soon overwhelm us all in a cha- 
otic flood. 


This rate of growth of the literature in 
biology is indicated in Figure 1.5 The 
number of biological journals pub- 
lished throughout the world is shown 
for the two hundred-year span from 
the mid-Eighteenth Century to the 
present. The most significant fact is 
that the number of journals has dou- 
bled every eighteen years until by 1954 
there were an estimated 3,500 journals 
being published. 

A comparison of the literature 
growth in several other fields in the 
United States is shown in Figure 2. 
The increase in the number of periodi- 
cals during the past one hundred fifty 
years has been even more rapid in en- 
gineering, medicine and agriculture 
than in biology, and only slightly 
slower in the physical sciences. The 
growth curves in all of these technical 
and scientific fields are explosion 
curves. 

What is the situation with respect to 
the legal literature? On this, your im- 
pressions are certainly better than 
mine. It will be interesting for me to 
hear in a few minutes what your im- 
pressions are on how fast the legal 
literature has been growing. 

The basic problem for those who 
are concerned with the storage and re- 
trieval of information is that the 
amount of information to be processed 
is growing so fast that it is getting out 


5. Figures 1 and 2 from Hearings supra at 250-251 
(originally published in 16 FEDERATION PROCEEDINGS 
712 (1957)). 
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of hand. Traditional methods for proc. 
essing information are becoming in- 
creasingly inadequate to handle the 
projected future flows of information, 
What is to be done about it? In this 
age of the electronic computer it re. 
quires no stroke of genius to wonder 
whether some of the tasks in the proc- 
ess of storage and retrieval can be 
done automatically. And this is ex- 
actly what has already begun to hap- 
pen. Researchers from a wide variety 
of fields have turned a portion of their 
attention to the effort of (1) isolating 
those tasks that are sufficiently routine 
to be amenable to automatic process- 
ing from those that require some hu- 
man intervention, and (2) transforming 
to the extent possible the non-routine 
tasks into ones that can be automati- 
cally handled. Already there are some 
systems that are operational. They are 
probably only the first rough approxi- 
mations of what is to come, but even 
now a substantial proportion of the lit- 
erature in metallurgy can be searched 
automatically at the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Re- 
search at Western Reserve University. 
Another example is in the U. S. Patent 
Office, where the patent searches for 
steroid compounds is being done me- 
chanically and research is in progress 
to generalize the procedures for other 
types of patent searches.? 

It is with this problem of automati- 
cally processing of information that 
the dream I wish to present to you is 
connected. The dream is about mod- 
ern logic, sometimes called symbolic 

6. PERRY & KENT, TOOLS FOR MACHINE LITERATURE 
SEARCHING (1958). 

7. U. S. Patent Office, A Punched Card System 


for Searching Steroid Compounds, RESEARCH AND DE 
VELOPMENT REPORT Nos. 7 and 8 (1957). 
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logic or mathematical logic. The con- 
nection between this dream about logic 
and automatic processing of informa- 
tion and law is, perhaps, only dimly 
perceptible. That there is a significant 
connection, it is to be hoped, will be 
illumined by the description of the 
dream. 

The dream foresees a time when 
that peculiar form of intellectual pa- 
ralysis, that so frequently follows any 
mention of mathematics or anything 
mathematical, will no longer be auto- 
matically induced among the majority 
of scholars, lawyers, librarians and 
other human beings by the sight of 
a message expressed in notation, And 
how will this astonishing state of af- 
fairs come to be? Most can agree that 
such a change would truly be aston- 
ishing because they would accept 
Hardy’s observation® that too many 
people “are so frightened of the name 
of mathematics that they are ready, 
quite unaffectedly, to exaggerate their 
own mathematical stupidity.” 

In the dream the seeds for this pro- 
found change were sown when man 
first began to devise machines to help 
improve the efficiency of the educa- 
tional process. The optimum educa- 
tional situation, it had long been rec- 
ognized, was Mark Hopkins and a 
student at each end of a log. In that 
kind of situation the learning process 
was dynamic. The student had an ac- 
tive part. He was continually being 
called upon to make responses. Cor- 
rect responses could be immediately 
reinforced; and mistakes, detected and 
rectified. Learning could, indeed, pro- 
ceed at a rapid pace with a good pri- 


8. Hardy, A Mathematician’s Apology, 4 worRLp 
OF MATHEMATICS 2028 (1956). 
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vate tutor. But of course, a one-to-one 
teacher-pupil ratio was a luxury that 
could not be afforded in modern pub- 
lic education. 

Then someone began to wonder 
about an interesting question? Could 
a machine-equivalent of Mark Hop- 
kins be constructed for some purposes? 
If so, for what purposes? If the com- 
munity could not afford a human pri- 
vate tutor, how about a machine pri- 
vate tutor? Since each student would 
work on his own machine, perhaps 
the machine could be rigged so that 
every student could go at his own 
pace. That would help take care of 
the problem of the gifted youngster, 
too. 

The early machines that were built 
were pretty crude, but even so they 
produced some startling results. Sev- 
enth graders who had a course in sym- 
bolic logic from a mechanical tutor 
reported that they never before had 
learned so much, so fast, so easily. The 
results on their semester tests verified 
their impressions. 

The first machines did little more 
than present some information, ask 
some questions about it, and indicate 
to the student quickly whether his re- 
sponses were correct or wrong. Thus, 
the feedback from teacher-to-pupil was 
duplicated. But, it was only when 
pupil-to-machine feedback got system- 
atized that the practice of machine- 
teaching began to snowball. Someone 
observed that the machine could more 
accurately than a human teacher keep 
a tally of just where in the presenta- 
tion of the materials the students were 
having the most trouble. The tallies 
were made and used to detect the 
trouble spots in the presentation. The 
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materials were revised in these spots, 
and the revised materials tested in the 
same way. Every seventh-grade class- 
room (or perhaps we should say, every 
machine-room) became part of the 
great laboratory experiment to sci- 
entifically devise an optimum presen- 
tation of a course to develop skills in 
the manipulation of logical symbols. 
The data generated were used in a con- 
tinuing process of refinement. Then, 
specialized optimum presentations 
were developed, some for students in 
the 1.Q. range above 130, others for 
those with an I1.Q. between 100 and 
130, and still others for those below 
100. From these, optimum presenta- 
tions for even narrower I.Q. ranges 
evolved. This, in turn led to the in- 
vestigation of other significant varia- 
bles in the learning process. Optimum 
presentations were developed for stu- 
dents with different aptitude, motiva- 
tional and socio-economic class _pro- 
files. From this there emerged in the 
learning process teaching-machines 
that were tailored, in effect, to cope 
most effectively with individual differ- 
ences among students. 

In the continual search for 
proved methods of presentation the 
wildest imaginable innovations were 
freely attempted. There was increas- 
ingly less dependence on armchair 
speculation about the probable effects 
of a suggested change. Arguments that 
produced much heat but little light 
were minimized. Now, there was avail- 
able an effective and efficient means 
for testing any recommended changes 
in presentation. In less than a decade 
a revolution in the teaching of mod- 
ern logic had occurred. In some ways 
this was a little disconcerting to some 


im- 
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parents. Upon graduation from jun- 
ior high school they had become fairly 
skillful in manipulating the intrica- 
cies of arithmetic. Now their own chil- 
dren at the same stage had accom. 
plished an even greater mastery of 
propositional calculus, class calculus, 
functional calculus, set theory and re- 
cursive function theory. Many parents 
had not even heard the names of these 
subjects before, much less, did they 
know anything about them. Of course, 
with this kind of training in the foun- 
dations of mathematics the students 
were equipped to make much faster 
progress in their studies of mathe. 
matics. Coupled with this, the use of 
machine tutors quickly spread to the 
teaching of related subjects—notably 
mathematics. You know the rest of the 
story. This is how the language called 
mathematics became commonplace. 

Another real wild dream? I wonder 
what Professor B. F. Skinner of Har. 
vard would think?® 

Such a dispelling of the aura of 
mystery about symbolic logic by mak- 
ing it as much a part of our common 
culture as arithmetic is today would 
hasten the disappearance of the kind 
of suspicion of logic evidenced in com- 
ments like the one quoted from Bierce. 
Along with this, when modern logical 
tools are part of the intellectual work 
kits of the general citizenry, there will 
be a keener appreciation of the ele- 
ment of truth in Plutarch’s cynical 
remark about law. The malleability 
of laws as currently written in English 
prose will be more clearly discerned. 
The sophistication about language 
that will accompany skill in the ma 


9. Skinner, Teaching Machines, 128 science 969 
(1958). 
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nipulation of the precisely constructed 
languages of the logician and the 
mathematician will increase awareness 
of some of the difficulties involved in 
automatic analysis of messages that 
are stated in natural languages like 
English. 

It will be useful to illustrate in de- 
tail one way that modern logic is rele- 
vant in the analysis of written laws 
and relevant in the automatic proc- 
essing of information. Suppose that an 
attorney has a case involving a set of 
events that he knows will be charac- 
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terized by a court as constituting: 


an extraordinary expenditure rea- 
sonably made for the purpose of 
preserving from peril the prop- 
erty involved in a common mari- 
time adventure. 


The question in the case is whether 
the events that have occurred consti- 
tute what is known in maritime law 
as a “general average act’ entitling 
the client to recovery under Rule A of 
the York-Antwerp Rules,!° Rule A 
reads as follows: 


There is a general average act when, and 
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only when, any /extraordinary / /sacrifice / 
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‘reasonably / /made / or /incurred / /for the 
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common safety / /for the purpose of preserving 
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from peril the property involved / /in a 
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common maritime adventure /. 
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In analyzing Rule A it will be help- 
ful to use a graphic device similar to 
eries-parallel electrical circuits to pic- 
orally represent the logical connec- 
tions between the constituent elements 
of Rule A. Consider the electrical cir- 
cuit shown in Figure 3. It is clear that 
ifswitch a and either switches b or c or 
both are closed, then the light will go 
on. It is also clear that if either switch 
aor both b and ¢ are open, then the 
light will not go on. In other words, 
the light will go on if and only if there 
isa continuous path through the cir- 





cuit from the right side of the battery 
to the left side of the light. 


To illustrate the similarity between 


electrical circuits and the proposed 
graphic representations of statements 
in English prose, consider the follow- 
ing examples: 


(Sl) 


Law teachers and li- 
brarians qualify. 


Which of the following persons qual- 
ify by virtue of (S1)? 


10. RUDOLPH, YORK-ANTWERP RULES 1924 (1926). 
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b 
ine ; 7 (Q) 
a | Thea 
Cc 
Battery Light 
Figure 3 
(Pl) law teacher (S3) If a person is a law 
(P2) law librarian teacher and _librar- 
(P3) engineering librarian ian, then he quali- 
(P4) one who is both a law teacher fies. 
and an engineering librarian i ; 
(P5) one who is both a law teacher Which of the five persons qualify by 


and a law librarian. 


Suppose that (S1) is modified by add- 
ing three words to the front. 

(S2) Persons who are law 
teachers and librar- 


ians qualify. 


Which of the five persons qualify by 
virtue of (S2)? Suppose that the logical 
form of the expression is changed so 
that it is expressed as an if-then state- 
ment. 


(Al) 


(A2) 


(A3) 


virtue of (S3)? 
The answers to the questions of which 
persons qualify by which statements 
will depend upon how the statements 
are interpreted. Using the following 
abbreviations: 


wt—law teacher 
wn=law librarian 
n=librarian 
Q=—qualifies 


There are the following four possible 
alternative interpretations: 
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(A4) 


The most inclusive interpretation is 
(Al); the most restrictive, (A4). Most 
people would either interpret (S1) as 
asserting (Al) or interpret it as assert- 
ing (A2). Also, most people would in- 
terpret (S3) as either asserting (A3) or 
asserting (A4). However, with respect 
to (S2) it is difficult to predict which 
of the four alternatives will be the 
most frequent interpretation. Some 
persons will insist that (S2) intends 
that both persons who are teachers 
and persons who are librarians qual- 
ify; thus, they will be interpreting the 
“and” in (S2) as indicating “‘conjunc- 
tion” between prepositions. Others 
will insist that (S2) intends that only 
persons who are both teachers and li- 
brarians qualify. Thus, they will be 
interpreting the “and” as indicating 
“logical product” between classes. In 
analyzing an alternative interpreta- 
tion by means of such a graphic repre- 
sentation the conclusion that the per- 
son qualifies will follow only if there 
is a continuous path through the “‘cir- 
cuit.” In a similar way in the graphic 
representation of Rule A, the events 
characterized by the lawyer will con- 
stitute a general averaging act if and 
only if there is a continuous path 
through the “circuit” representing the 
appropriate interpretation of Rule A. 

All that needs to be done now is to 
determine what the “circuit” for Rule 
A looks like. This task of constructing 
a “circuit” for Rule A is in effect a 
job of partially interpreting what Rule 
A “means.” It is a partial interpreta- 
tion only because it is concerned 
merely with ascertaining the logical 
telationship between the constituent 
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elements of the entire rule and not 
concerned with ascertaining the range 
of meaning of the individual constitu- 
ents. Another way of characterizing 
this, perhaps, is to describe it as being 
concerned with syntactical interpreta- 
tion of the rule, but not concerned 
with semantic interpretation. 

In doing this syntactical interpreta- 
tion of Rule A one will quickly dis- 
cover that the statement is much more 
ambiguous than it appears to be upon 
first blush. At least six questions must 
be decided before any conclusion can 
be reached about which one of thirty- 
two possible alternative interpreta- 
tions is the one that Rule A “means.” 
The questions are these: 


(Q1) Do f, p and c modify m? (Do 
the phrases “for the common 
safety,” “for the purpose of pre- 
serving from peril the property 
involved” and “in a common 
maritime adventure’ modify 
the word “made,” or do they 
only modify the word “in- 
curred?’’) 


Do p and c modify m? (Do the 
phrases “for the purpose of pre- 
serving from peril the property 
involved” and “in a common 
maritime adventure” modify 
the word “made,” or do they 


only modify the word “in- 
curred?’’) 


(Q2) 


Does c modify m? (Does the 
phrase “in a common maritime 
adventure” modify the word 
“made,” or does it only modify 
the word “incurred?”’) 


(Q3) 
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Do i or r or both modify n? 
(Do either of the words “inten- 
tionally” and “reasonably” or 
both of them modify the word 
“incurred?”’) 


(Q4) 
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indicates when (S2) is inter- 
preted as asserting “persons 
who are both law teachers and 
librarians qualify?’’) 


Notice that the first five questions 





(Q5) Does e modify x? (Does the regan ange 
™ fs k ‘ , call for “yes” or “no” answers; and 
word “extraordinary” modify : ‘ ‘ 
fa . pe the sixth question, an answer of either 
the word “expenditure,” or ,,. a ie . oe 
: ;, logical product” or “conjunction. 
does it only modify the word 
fe als Aiea Let us suppose that the first alterna- 
sacrifice?’’) ar : : 
: ‘ ; , . tive interpretation of Rule A is the 
(Q6) Which logical relationship does. ; : " 
ee am : interpretation in which the first five 
the word “and” between i and r . iar 
ran ; ‘ questions are answered “yes” and the 
indicate, conjunction, or logical *. : ae 
«a» ~—«SiXth question answered “logical prod- 
product? (Does the word “and a ‘ ee 
a / uct.” If the following abbreviations 
between the words “intention- 
a ti nce ep are used: 
ally” and “reasonably” indicate , 
the relationship that the “and” A te _ 
in (S2) indicates when (S2) is C aa sain . 
interpreted as asserting “‘per- — na mine ae 
sons who are law teachers qual- ar Sages Pronect 
ify and persons who are librar- Then this first alternative interpreta- 
ians qualify;” or does the “and” tion can be indicated as LP-11-111. 
between “intentionally” and What would be the graphic repre- 
“reasonably” indicate the rela- sentation of this first alternative in- 
tionship that the “and” in (S2) _ terpretation? It would be: 
s m 
(Al) --e it f—p-c —G 
x n 


in which: 1. Yes, f, p and c do modify 
m. (Any path through 
the circuit that goes by 
way of m must also pass 
through f, p and c. 

2. Yes, pand cdo modify m. 
Yes, c does modify m. 


4. Yes, both i and r modify 


ye 


n. 

5. Yes, e does modify x. 

6. The connection between 
i and r is logical prod- 





uct because any _ path 
through the circuit that 
goes by way of i must go 
by way of r, and any path 
that goes by way of r 
must go by way of i. 


A second interpretation might be 
where the first question is answered 
“no” and all the other answers are the 
same as (Al). This second alternative 
interpretation would be indicated as 
LP-11-110. Its circuit would be: 
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ni-- 


fx Ff % 


(A2) : 


There are thirty additional alternative 
interpretations, making a total of 


(Al) LP-11-111 
(A2)  LP-11-110 
(A3) — LP-11-100 
(A4) — LP-11-000 
(A5)  LP-10-111 
(A6) —LP-10-110 
(A7)  LP-10-100 
(A8) — LP-10-000 
(A9)  LP-O1-111 
(A10) LP-01-100 
(All) LP-01-100 
(Al2) LP-01-000 
(A13) LP-00-111 
(Al4) LP-00-110 
(A15) LP-00-100 
(A16) LP-00-000 


Of course, each of these thirty-two 
diferent interpretations of Rule A 
will have its own distinctive circuit. 
An examination of a few of the cir- 
cuits shows how the circuits vary in 


(A3) _ 


The “no” answer to (Q2) indicates 
that the combination of p and c does 
not modify m, while the “yes” answer 
to (Q3) indicates that c does modify m. 
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thirty-two in all. They are as follows: 


(Al7) 
(A18) 
(A19) 
(A20) 


C-11-111 
C-11-110 
C-11-100 
C-11-000 


C-10-111 
C-10-110 
C-10-100 
C-10-000 


(A21) 
(A22) 
(A23) 
(A24) 


(A25) 
(A26) 
(A27) 
(A28) 


C-01-111 
C-01-110 
C-01-100 
C-01-000 


C-00-111 
C-00-110 
C-00-100 
C-00-000 


(A29) 
(A30) 
(A31) 
(A32) 


pattern with the variations in inter- 
pretation. For the third alternative, 
which is just like (A2) except that the 
second question has been answered 
“no,” 1e., LP-11-100, the circuit is: 





n-f-p 


The fourth alternative is just like 
(A3) except that (Q3) is answered 
“no,” i.e., LP-11-000, and its circuit is: 
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The fifth alternative is just like (Al) 
except that (Q4) is answered “no,” i.e., 
LP-10-111. The circuit is just like the 
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circuit for (Al) except that i and r 
do not modify n: 
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in (Al) to get (A5) is also made in and (A8): 
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The ninth alternative is just like 
(Al) except that (Q5) has been an- 
swered “no,” which indicates that e 
does not modify x. The circuit for 


(Al) is modified to provide a path 
through x without going through e, 
and the resulting circuit is the one 
for (AQ): 
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* fg 


(A9) 


A similar change in circuits (A2) 
through (A8) will result in circuits that 
indicate alternatives (Al10) through 
(A16). 

The final change involves (Q6). The 
seventeenth alternative is the same as 
(Al) except that the “and” between 





p-c —G 


“intentionally” and “reasonably’’ is 
interpreted as indicating “conjunc- 
tion” rather than “logical product.” 
To indicate this change from LP-11- 
111 to C-11-111 the i and r are con- 
nected in parallel in the circuits, 
rather than in series as in (Al): 


SVP Ls 
7 Me 


This same change in circuits (A2) 
through (A16) produces circuits that 
represent interpretations (A18) 
through (A32). The most inclusive of 
these thirty-two alternative interpreta- 
tions is (A32), and the most restrictive 
is (Al). 

Returning to the attorney’s prob- 
lem of determining whether the situ- 
ation his client was involved in was a 
“general average act” under Rule A, 
it is evident that this 


extraordinary expenditure rea- 
sonably made for the purpose of 
preserving from peril the prop- 
erty involved in a common mari- 
time venture, 


in an —e-x-r-m-p-c— path. The only 
interpretations of Rule A for which 
there is a continuous path for this set 
of constituents are (A32), (A31), (A30), 
(A28), (A27), (A26), (A24), (A23), 
(A22), (A20), (A19) and (A18). Thus, 





Cc >G 


the situation the attorney is handling 
for his client will be a “general aver- 
age act” if and only if it is decided 
that Rule A “means” one of these 12 
interpretations. 

Before the attorney can ascertain 
whether this —e-x-r-m-p-c— situation 
constitutes a “general average act” un- 
der Rule A, he must make some deci- 
sions about the syntactical structure of 
Rule A. The bare prose of the rule is 
not enough for him. Similarly, it is not 
enough for a computer. In order for 
the computer to be able to answer all 
questions about situations involving 
constituents of Rule A, it must be 
“told” which of the alternative inter- 
pretations Rule A “means.” The high 
degree of syntactical imprecision of a 
great deal of the discourse in natural 
languages is one of the problems that 
must be dealt with in automatically 
retrieving and analyzing this kind of 
discourse. This is exactly where the 
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precisely and carefully constructed 
artificial language systems of the mod- 
ern logician are relevant. In addition 
to its usefulness in connection with the 
automatic processing of information, 
it should be evident that modern logic 
has great value for the practicing law- 
yer in sharpening two of his basic skills 
—drafting and interpreting. 

In conclusion I would like to return 
for a moment to the world of dreams 


and toa comment by T. E. Lawrence?!: 


11. ADAMS, op. cit. supra. 


Vol. 52 


Those who dream by night in the 
dusty recesses of their minds, wake 
in the day to find that it was vanity; 
but the dreamers of the day are dan- 
gerous men, for they may act their 
dream with open eyes, to make it 
possible. 


I must ask whether it is a night dream 
or a dream of the day to envision that 
among such a band of dangerous men 
there will be found representatives 
from the small group of professionals 
known as law librarians? 
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Reference Records 


by A. EvizABeTH Ho tt, Law Librarian 


Pennsylvania State Library 


The records of reference work done 
for patrons in law libraries are as 
varied as Mr. Heinz’s products, and 
library literature offers little assistance 
in determining what a reference rec- 
ord should contain or why they should 
or should not be kept. In an attempt 
to alleviate part of this lack of infor- 
mation on the subject, we surveyed 
the practices in twenty-five libraries 
selected to give a representation of the 
various types of law libraries.! 

There are several kinds of records 
kept on reference work—the records 
of questions received, the search pro- 
cedures of the sources checked, the re- 
port of material located, statistical rec- 
ords of work done and a reference file 
of sources of information as gathered 
from the reference work completed. 
Statistical records are not considered 
in this article. 

A record of questions received is 
commonly used and is frequently com- 
bined with a report of material lo- 
cated. Although no two libraries keep 
identical files, there is a pattern to 
the information noted. Items included 
depend on the use a library will make 
of a record. Therefore, any combina- 
tion of the following items might be 
employed: 


Statement of the question. 


Name of the patron and his telephone 
number or his address. 


1. Of the twenty-five libraries surveyed, three were 
bar association; five county; and seven, state libraries. 


Reply with citations of the sources of 
the reply. 


Form of disposal of the question (let- 
ter, memo or otherwise). 


Date received, completed, reported or 
filed. 


Sources checked with topics consulted. 


Purpose for which information is 
needed. (The extent of the search 
will be indicated by this: i.e., if the 
information is to be used for a speech 
to the local civic club, it would re- 
quire as exhaustive a search as one 
done for a judge who is working on 
an opinion.) 

The forms adopted by some librar- 
ies may be simplicity itself as at Wash- 
ington University School of Law Li- 
brary where they use a 3” x 5” card 
with the headings: 


Question: 
Found in: 
Date: 
On the back of the card is printed: 
Requested by: 
Telephone: 


The New Jersey State Library, Bureau 
of Law and Legislative Reference has 
a more detailed form since they do 
legislative research work and reference 
work for the various state offices. The 
headings on their 4” x 6” card are as 
follows: 
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Assignment: 


Source: Assignee: 


Disposal: Letter Memo Others 


Date: Requested 


Filed 


Completed 


The Library of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York does not 
use a regular form but maintains a 
checklist of reference sources to be 
consulted in specific situations, while 
the Pennsylvania State Library, Law 
Division has two notations for the use 
of staff members who deal with pa- 
trons: 1. Record of Reference Ques- 
tions and 2. Record of Search with a 
list of points to be included in each 
instance. 

Search records of the sources checked 
are made, for the most part, in an in- 
formal way with no standard form be- 
ing used. Practices vary as to whether 
or not notations are preserved of all 
sources checked or are made of only 
the sources which provide usable in- 
formation. When a staff has just one 
person available for reference work, 
and this individual is subject to inter- 
ruption in his research, it is advanta- 
geous to keep a record of sources 
checked. If all sources consulted are 
noted, some method must be adopted 
to indicate the results obtained. 

Symbols are used by four of the 
twenty-five libraries surveyed. The 
New York Court of Appeals Library 
at Albany uses: 


© Checked 
\/ Nothing applicable 


The Pennsylvania State Library, Law 
Division and the Nevada State Li- 
brary, Law Section use: 
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O Nothing found 


<< An entry but no pertinent ma- 
terial 


JV Usable information located 


The New York State Library, Law 
Library employs the symbol “NiLaw,” 
to indicate nothing was found in the 
Law Library, and then the question is 
sent to another library for further 
search. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Biddle Law Library does not 
make search records, but they have a 
second person search if the first worker 
finds nothing. 

Reports of material located are 
made when the hunt is long and in- 
volved or where the patron does not 
stay to work on the question. Answers 
or citations for sources found which 
are reported by telephone may or may 
not be recorded depending on the 
length and complexity of the answer. 
Frequently, the books are used by the 
librarian when he calls the patron to 
give an answer, and therefore no nota- 
tion is made. When a memo or letter 
is required there is a record available 
in the copy of the communication. 
The disposition of this copy varies— 
sometimes it is placed in the corres- 
pondence file or in a special file such 
as reference, memoranda or bibliogra- 
phies. When a standard form for re- 
cording the receipt of a question is 
employed there is ordinarily a place 
for noting materials located. 

Of the twenty-five libraries sur- 
veyed, fifteen keep a file of reference 
questions. Two libraries have a file of 
all questions asked, while thirteen li- 
braries make a selection of the ques- 
tions kept. The selection is done to 
accomplish a specific purpose and, ex- 
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REFERENCE RECORDS 


duding the two libraries which use 
their records solely for statistical pur- 
poses, the reasons for keeping records 
are similar: 


The search was a long, difficult one. 


The search led into unlikely or un- 
usual sources. 


The information is likely to be asked 
for again. 


A few special reasons are found in 
particular libraries. The United States 
Court of Appeals, First Circuit Li- 
brary at Boston, has a file of Massa- 
chusetts items which crop up fre- 
quently. The Los Angeles County Law 
Library records current items with 
which staff members should be famil- 
iar. The Milwaukee County Law Li- 
brary maintains a file to use as descrip- 
tions of the work done, and, no doubt, 
many libraries which maintain a file of 
reference records use them for this 
purpose. Such records give added 
meaning to monthly or yearly reports. 
The Los Angeles County Law Library, 
the Nevada State Library, Law Sec- 
tion and the Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary, Law Division add to their refer- 
ence files items which operate as a 
ready reference file. These items save 
time and effort in directing patrons to 
the proper sources of information. A 
few useful entries are shown in Sam- 
ples 1 through 4. 


1. VACCINATION 
Legislation is collected in 32 
Nebraska Law Review 547 (1953). 


2. PENNA. ATTORNEY GENERAL. OPIN- 
IONS, INFORMAL 
Available at the Justice Li- 
brary, 512 Capitol Bldg. 


3. NEVADA. ATTORNEY GENERAL. OPIN- 
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IONS. NUMBERING 
Are numbered chronologically 
for each Attorney General. May 
use a letter designation before or 
after the number, i.e. B393 for 
Bible and 192M for Mashburn. 


per Att. Gen. office Sept. 12, 1955 


4. GOVERNOR. PROCLAMATIONS. [CALIF- 
ORNIA] 
Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: 


Governor's Office, 
Sacramento 

Attorney General’s Office, 
Sacramento 

Judicial Council, 

San Francisco 


When no material has been turned 
up on a question and a reason for this 
has been found, a note to this effect is 
most helpful to future searchers. Good 
examples of this are shown in Samples 
5 through 7. 


5. CALIFORNIA. LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL. 
OPINIONS 

These are not printed. They 
are regarded as confidential in 
nature between the Counsel and 
the member of the Legislature. 
—per phone conversation with 
Mr. Kuns, Chief of L. A. office, 

on Dec. 7, 1955. 


6. NEVADA. CIVIL PRACTICE ACT, 1911 
Merely as an enrolled bill in 
1911—never included in the Ses- 
sion Laws. 
Appears in Nevada Revised 
Laws, 1912. 


7. PENNA. BOARD OF PARDONS. RECORDS 
Records of the reasons for 
granting pardons are filed with 
the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and are available for ex- 
amination. 
If pardon is refused, reasons 
are not filed. 


per Att. Gen. office Sept. 17, 1958 
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The New York State Library, Law 
Library has a separate “Ready Refer- 
ence File” which has resulted from 
Ernest Breuer’s attempt to anticipate 
questions from state offices and the 
legislature. Any law library serving 
these groups has experienced the re- 
quest for information immediately on 
an involved issue that has not been 
dealt with in textbooks. Mr. Breuer 
scans the periodicals and notes items 
he expects will be requested or which 
deal with unique information. Rain- 
making attracted his attention when 
it was first developed in the modern 
sense, and now he has collected about 
thirty-five items on all phases of the 
subject. The New York “Ready Refer- 
ence File’’ reveals the origin of the 
phrase “Philadelphia Lawyer,” the 
citation for the first code of profes- 
sional ethics and the source of the 
form for coram nobis. 

Many law libraries are expected to 
be a source of information concerning 
where legal forms can be purchased or 
what organizations offer legal aid or 
advice. An entry in the reference file 
will give a quick, correct answer with 
little effort on the part of the staff. 
This is particularly valuable when in- 
experienced help is used in the library. 

Some law libraries do not have a 
reference file because the questions 
they receive are highly specific and 
are not repeated. This is often true in 
connection with a firm or a court li- 
brary. Libraries which do not offer 
reference service would gather no ma- 
terial for a file, although they could 
benefit from a form of quick reference 
notations explaining how copies of 
court dockets may be obtained, where 
the county grand jury can be seen, 
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where local court rules are published, 
etc. 

The reasons offered most for not 
keeping records are that they are time 
consuming, and that there is not suff- 
cient staff personnel to do the work. 
To help eliminate these factors several 
law libraries keep 3” x 5” card files, 
arranged by subject, leading to cor- 
respondence answering reference ques- 
tions. Such letters are preserved in 
folders which are given a subject ar- 
rangement. A few minutes to note 
that a search was made for material 
on small loans will save the copying of 
the record. Yet information will be 
available for later use if it is needed. 
The reference need be only to where 
the record can be found. Examples 
are shown in Samples 8 and 9. 


8. MOORF, ROBERT 
What part did he take in the 
Penna. State Legislature from 
1829 to 1833? Did he have any 
influence on legislation. 


See Reference File: Moore, 


Robert 


9. NEVADA. DENTAL PRACTICE ACTS 
See letter to Stanley J. Bougas, 
Law Librarian, Emory Univer- 
sity, July 14, 1955. 


Any bibliography compiled is worth 
noting to indicate it has been done 
and where it is filed. See Sample 10? 


10. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books published on the sub- 
ject for states other than Penna. 
for the period 1943 through 
March, 1958. 


2. Samples no. 1, 4, 5 are from the Reference File 
of the Los Angeles County Law Library. Samples 
no. 3, 6, 9 are from the Reference File of the Nevada 
State Library, Law Section. Samples no. 2, 7, 8, 10 
are from the Reference File of the Pennsylvania 
State Library, Law Division. 
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See Bibliographies: Local gov- 
ernment 

Obviously, keeping reference rec- 
ords merely to have them is a waste of 
time. If a library feels it is not useful 
to maintain them they should not be 
made. It is interesting to note that 
several librarians stated they felt rec- 
ords were useless and then went on to 
point out they did keep notations on 
bibliographies, legislative studies or 
information supplied by county of- 
fices. It can be deduced from this that 
although they believe keeping records 
as an ordinary procedure is pointless, 
they see value in special entries. Car- 
roll Moreland of the Biddle Law Li- 
brary at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, does not keep records but does 
have three analytical entries in his 
catalog: “Field Code,” ““Smith’s Laws” 
and “Warsaw Agreement” 
panied by descriptions of the items 
involved and where they can be found 
in the catalog. Under “Warsaw Agree- 
ment” there is a statement telling in 
what materials this may be located. 

The arrangement of records de- 
pends upon the type of library as well 
as on the use each will make of them. 
Court libraries which serve only mem- 
bers of the court may keep their files 
arranged by judges under which a 
subject scheme is employed. Libraries 
serving attorneys and laymen (county 
and state libraries), because they uti- 
lize their records as short cuts in 
future reference work, generally adopt 
a subject arrangement. Northwestern 
University, Elbert H. Gary Library, 
uses its records for statistical purposes 
and therefore files items chronologi- 
cally. 

Records may be employed for many 


accom.- 


purposes—to show a need for addi- 
tional staff members, to indicate the 
volume of reference work handled or 
to lighten the load of the reference 
staff. For whatever reason they are 
kept, the time and effort required to 
maintain them should be a smaller 
unit than the value derived from 
them. If it is not, they should be re- 
evaluated or the purpose for which 
they are sustained should be carefully 
examined. Of the libraries surveyed, 
three-fifths keep records of some kind. 
Of the two-fifths which do not, several 
reported having a few notations such 
as those mentioned in connection with 
the Biddle Law Library. 

It is hoped that this discussion has 
shed some light on existing practices 
of keeping reference records and that 
it has aided the reader in making a 
decision, not to keep records, but to 
re-evaluate existing records or to adopt 
new forms of reference files. The prac- 
tice of keeping records is gratifying 
when a search is shortened by finding 
part of an answer in the file. Indeed, 
at times the entries reveal the fun of 
searching. Proof of this appears in two 
entries taken from a reference file. 


“ ” 


. LURKING IN THE RECORD... 
Justice Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court used the ex- 
pression in a case dealing with assign- 
ment of errors. 


Where and when?? 


HUMOR 
See Howard v. Howard, 69 Ne- 
vada Reports 12 at p. 16, footnote. 


An excellent analogy of law suits 
to baseball 
3. A list of volumes checked follows with ail en- 
tries preceded by the symbol 0. Anyone finding the 
quotation please notify Justice Milton Badt, Nevada 
Supreme Court, Carson City, Nevada. 








In Memory Of 
Wernon Milton Smith 


Vernon Smith died on January 4, 
1959, in San Francisco, without re- 
gaining consciousness from a cerebral 
hemorrhage suffered the day after 
Christmas. 

A native of California, he was grad- 
uated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1928 and from its School of 
Jurisprudence in 1931. Prior to his 
appointment as Law Librarian of his 
alma mater in 1939 he engaged in the 
general practice of the law and had 
held the offices of Secretary of the 
Committee on the Administration of 
Justice and Assistant Secretary of the 
State Bar of California. He continued 
to serve the State Bar over the years. 
In 1942 he became a lecturer in law at 
the University and five years later was 
named endowment counsel to the 
president. He was a past president of 
the Alameda County Legal Aid Soci- 
ety as well as a member and past presi- 
dent of his local Community Chest. 
He served on various committees of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools and of the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, of which he was 
a member of the Executive Board. 

When he returned to the University 
as Law Librarian plans were under 
way for the erection of a new law 
building, however, their execution 
was delayed during the war years. Fi- 
nally, in the fall of 1951, the structure 
was completed, but the collection and 


the School had grown so large in the 
meantime, it became evident that soon 
the new building would be inadequate 
for post-war needs, Already, new stacks 
and office space are being added. No 
doubt this project increased his bur- 
dens in recent weeks. It now seems 
prophetic that he said at the 1958 
meeting of the Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: “If you hear your li- 
brary is to have a new building you 
should take a leave, get sick, or get 
another job. . .” 

Although continuously handicapped 
by lack of funds for books and person- 
nel, and until 1951 by lack of adequate 
housing, the library and the School 
managed to occupy a respectable place 
in legal education. He wisely held to 
a strict program of maintaining a 
sound working collection with special 
emphasis on basic materials in Anglo- 
American law. Later, the generous en- 
dowment of Dr. Lloyd M. Robbins 
enabled the library to augment the 
collection in the areas of ancient, 
mediaeval and canon law. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he 
left the library greatly strengthened; 
statistically it had doubled in size dur- 
ing his twenty years as librarian. Per- 
haps the most pressing need at the mo- 
ment is re-cataloging and classification 
to make the collection more accessa- 
ble. He was, of course, fully aware of 
this but again was thwarted by lack of 
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monies as well as workable schemes 
for law cataloging and classification. 
Needless to say, the Law School, the 
University and the organizations with 
which he was associated will miss his 
kill and deft touch in working in the 
maze Of rules and regulations of pres- 
ent-day administrative activity. 

Born in 1905, he is survived by his 


wife, Irene; a daughter, Virginia, nine- 
teen; and a son, Vernon R., twenty- 
one. Theirs is the greatest loss. Per- 
haps they find some consolation in the 
fact that he was spared the realization 
of his condition or a prolonged ordeal 
of illness. 


CLARA KILBOURN 





Questions and Answers 


Compiled by Joun W. HECKEL, Head Reference Librarian 
Los Angeles County Law Library 
and 
KATHLEEN G. FARMANN, Assistant Librarian 
Ohio State University Law Library 


The compilers will attempt to find new types of materials have been in- 
answers to questions regardless of their vented since then to change the pic 
suitability for publication, and ques- ture.) However, the volume does not 
tions which seem to need immediate _ reflect the lively and unresolved con- 
replies will be answered by mail prior — troversy which continues to rage over 
to publication in the Law Library arrangement by jurisdiction versus ar 
Journal. Address queries to Mr. John rangement by form. 

W. Heckel, Head Reference Librar- Most academic libraries and many 
ian, Los Angeles County Law Library, of the larger bar and court libraries 
301 West First Street, Los Angeles 12, arrange their collections by types of 
California, or to Mrs. Kathleen G. materials, as recommended by Kaiser. 
Farmann, Assistant Librarian, Ohio Some law firm and bar libraries reject 
State University, College of Law, Co- this arrangement on the theory that 
lumbus 10, Ohio. the practicing lawyer, concerned with 
1 the law of a particular jurisdiction, 

prefers to have reports, statutes, di- 

gests, citators and local practice books 

Where can I finda plan of a recently of a particular state placed together, 
achieved law library? rather than dispersed throughout al: 
Answer: phabetical arrangements of such 
groups of legal materials. 

If an interest in new construction 
is the true purport of your inquiry, 4 
number of articles published in recent 
issues of the Law Library Journal de 
scribe new law libraries and new law 
buildings containing law libraries. 
The 1958 Report of the Committee on 
Law Building Planning of the Asso 
ciation of American Law Schools, 


Question: 


It is difficult to determine from your 
query whether your interest lies in 
architectural plans for a library build- 
ing or in shelving arrangements for a 
newly acquired collection. An answer, 
therefore, will be made in the alterna- 
tive. 

John B. Kaiser’s Law, Legislative 
and Municipal Reference Libraries, 
page 54 et seq., contains a helpful dis- 
cussion on shelf arrangement. (This 1, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW scHoots. 195 


ANNUAL MEETING. PROGRAM AND REPORTS OF COM 


book was published in 1914 but few  yirress, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


pages 129-139, might also prove help- 
ful since it contains a “Bibliography 
of Materials on Law Building Plan- 
ning’* and Committee “do’s and 
don’ts” on the subject, as well as direc- 
tions for obtaining, for examination, 
actual plans of law buildings. 

Since the listings in the AALS Bib- 
liography are limited to materials re- 
lating to academic law libraries, you 
might wish to supplement them by 
referring to articles appearing in the 
Law Library Journal which describe 
the expert planning of other types of 
law libraries. 


nO 


Question: 


What are Unesco coupons? 
Answer: 

A brochure on Unesco Coupons can 
be obtained by writing to the Unesco 
Ofice, UN Building, Room 2201, New 
York 17, New York. Coupons are use- 
ful in many countries, which belong 
to Unesco, for purchase of books, peri- 
odicals, films and scientific materials. 
The brochure indicates which dealers 
will accept payment in coupons to be 
redeemed at the Unesco Sales Office. 

They are purchased and then used 
as needed since they remain valid in- 
definitely. Coupons are issued in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $100, $30, $10, 
83, $1 and 25 cents. Blanks can be pur- 
chased and used in amounts from 1 
cent to 99 cents. The exact value is 
illed in, and a report is made to the 
Unesco Sales Office. They are sold in 
foreign countries at the United States 
dollar value on the day of sale. 

Unesco Coupons are valuable in 


2. Id. at 130. 
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paying for small purchases, such as a 
single issue of a periodical, where the 
expense of an international money 
order and the postage to send it would 
cost much more than the periodical is 
worth. They have the disadvantage 
that some dealers will not accept them 
in payment, but for libraries procur- 
ing foreign publications they save time 
and expense if the dealer will honor 
them. 


Question: 


Where can I find an interpretation 
of the abbreviation ‘“I.C.S.R.D.” 
which, evidently, is a government 
agency of some sort? 


Answer: 


Since the list of “Commonly Used 
Abbreviations” contained in the 
United States Government Organiza- 
tion Manual, 1958-59, did not in- 
clude the abbreviation about which 
you inquired, reference was made to a 
more extensive table of “Government 
Agencies, Abbreviations,” a feature of 
the U. S. Code Congressional and Ad- 
ministrative News, between the years 
1948 and 1954. The table, appearing 
in volume three of the 1954 Code, in- 
dicates at page 5507, that the I.C.S. 
R.D. is the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, established in 1947 to 
further the effective administration of 
federal scientific research and devel- 
opment activities. 


Question: 


I am concerned about current 
ephemeral information. Do clippings 
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from newspapers and magazines have 
a place in a law library? What is their 
value? 


Answer: 


Much legal information is pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines. 
Opinions of courts, amendments of 
court rules, pending legislation, nota- 
ble cases, judicial criticism and legal 
bibliography all appear currently. The 
public remembers notable murder tri- 
als and federal statutes by names which 
do not appear in Shepard’s or other 
lists of popular titles. Unless libraries 
collect interviews of prominent law- 
yers, published in newspapers, much 
of the legal history of a community 
will be lost. Life Magazine, Harper’s, 
etc., often have articles on the Su- 
preme Court, law enforcement and 
other legal topics which are useful for 
vertical files. Newspapers such as the 
New York Times are too bulky to keep 
permanently, but their legal items can 
be preserved. The best way to keep a 
clipping file is to have one person with 
a clear idea of the purpose of the file 
mark the items to be clipped or clip 
them himself. Each clipping should 
be dated with the source indicated. 
Items should be pasted in notebooks 
or filed in subject envelopes, ready for 
use. Weeding is a necessary job. This 
should be done regularly when the 
material is available in a more perma- 
nent form or when it is no longer use- 
ful. Attorneys, professors and students 
often wish to obtain outstanding cases 
reported in legal newspapers. Unless 
the paper is clipped or indexed, it 
often means a lengthy search to find 
the desired item. 
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Question: 


Why do publishers initiate second 
series of their various publications? 
Specifically, why does ALR stop at 
volume 175 while the North Eastern 
Reporter goes to volume 200 and the 
New York Supplement to volume 306? 
Will some of the reporters soon go into 
a third series? When will the U.S. Re- 
ports begin a second one? 


Answer: 


With the assistance of two publish- 
ers and of the Reporter of Decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, it is possi- 
ble to provide fairly definitive answers 
to your queries. The publisher of ALR 
indicated that many factors might en- 
ter into a company’s decision to initi- 
ate a second series; for example, pro- 
jected new features or improvements 
might warrant the initiation of a new 
series. By the time volume 175 of ALR 
was reached, it was felt that “there 
were many lawyers who needed and 
desired the service provided by ALR, 
but who felt that they could not afford 
the investment represented by 175 vol- 
umes. To these [they] offered the op- 
portunity to start at the beginning of 
a new series with its own independent 
digest and index and vastly improved 
supplement service.” The publisher 
also commented that the second series 
of ALR was started following volume 
175 rather than at some other point 
“because the time seemed propitious 
and because [they] have never attached 
as much importance to round num- 
bers as to substantial needs. For ex- 
ample, [they] began the new series of 
ALR following vol. 70, and started the 
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‘year-book’ system of numbering fol- 
lowing vol. 52 LRA (N.s.).” 

The statement of the publisher of 
the National Reporter System, regard- 
ing the institution of second series of 
reporters, reflected a policy grounded 
on somewhat different criteria. The 
publisher explained that the “period 
between the establishment of the Na- 
tional Reporter System in the 1880's 
and the beginning of [their] Second 
Series in a general way covers a fairly 
definite era of our Nation’s jurispru- 
dence. The Second Series marked the 
beginning of a new era some years 
after World War I. . . developing a 
jurisprudence in many respects dis- 
similar to that of the earlier days, and 
the Second Series was a logical action.” 

Both publishers stated, categori- 
cally, that they had no present or pro- 
jected plans for the issuance of third 
series of their reports. 

The Reporter of Decisions, who has 
the responsibility of reporting the de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court (28 
USC § 673), indicated that there was 
no present plan to start a second series 
of the United States Reports, “and it 
isnot likely that a second series will 
be started at any time in the foresee- 
able future.” 


Question: 


Have any checklists been published 
for rules of the State Supreme Courts, 
Intermediate Courts and Inferior 
Courts? Have any checklists been pub- 
lished which indicate State Constitu- 
tional Convention Proceedings? 


Answer: 


The locating of rules for specific 
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courts is often a very difficult problem, 
particularly if it is not for your juris- 
diction. The list printed in 33 Law 
Library Journal 127-139 (1940) has 
long been out of date. Fortunately, the 
Institute of Judicial Administration, 
New York University, published Rules 
of Court—Sources on July 15, 1958. It 
is their Publication 6-U59 which runs 
to 72 leaves, mimeographed. The court 
jurisdiction is indicated, and the place 
where the rules are (1) Published in 
Code, and (2) Elsewhere, are listed. 
There are comments and a bibliog- 
raphy. The Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration has other publications on 
“Rule Making Power of the Courts.” 
Digest of Procedural Statutes and 
Court Rules, by Elizabeth G. Brown, 
Ann Arbor, 1954, 175 p., might also 
prove useful. 

The best source of information on 
proceedings of constitutional conven- 
tions was compiled in 1936 by the 
University of Chicago Libraries, Docu- 
ments Section and was published by 
H. W. Wilson Company. It is called 
Official Publications Relating to Amer- 
ican State Constitutional Conventions, 
91 p. While it is rather old, most ac- 
tivity on state constitutions occurred 
before that date. It is necessary to sup- 
plement it with references to Public 
Affairs Information Service and the 
Monthly Checklist of State Publica- 
tions. Dorothy C. Tompkins’ State 
Government and Administration: A 
Bibliography, Berkeley, University of 
California, 1955, 269 p., contains refer- 
ences to state constitutions, p. 11-39. 


7 
Question: 


Perhaps you can answer a question, 
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referred to us by the dean of one of 
our graduate schools, as to the address 
of a law school. Specifically, where is 
the Blackstone College of Law located? 
The lists of law schools contained in 
Who's Who in the Law (p. 1066-1068); 
in American Bar Association Approved 
Law Schools, 1957 (p. 5-7); and in 
West’s Rules for Admission to the Bar, 
1957 (p. 161-166), have been checked, 
without result. 


Answer: 


The “List of Colleges, Universities 
and Law Schools in the United States,” 
included in volume one of the 1958 
edition of the Martindale-Hubbell 
Law Directory at pages XII—XXIX, in- 
dicates that the Blackstone College of 
Law is located in Chicago. The Col- 
lege must have been founded in re- 
cent years since Martindale includes it 
among “Institutions Added after the 
Establishment of this List” (p. xxvu). 


8 
Question: 


We would like to check on the com- 
pleteness of our holdings in a number 
of series avoiding, if possible, the 
necessity of securing checklists from 
the publishers. Is there any recent com- 
pilation of publications in series which 
gives the content of regular series? 


Answer: 


Although individual volumes of 


series publications not infrequently 
include a listing of items contained in 
the series, there is no uniform pub- 
lishing pattern in this regard. 

A list of 92 series included in Law 
Books in Print (edited and compiled 
by Jacobstein and Pimsleur, in 1957) 
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would probably serve your purposes, 
On pages 377-384 there is an alpha. 
betical listing of series titles; the con- 
tent of each series is delineated in the 
body of the volume under the respec- 
tive series titles. 


Question: 


A patron recently asked for com- 
parative statistics relating to auto 
thefts and burglaries, in large and mid- 
dle sized cities in the United States. 
We have always assumed that if we 
collected criminal statistics put out by 
local state offices, and had available 
such general works as the Statistical 
Abstract of the U. S. and the World 
Almanac for coverage in the United 
States, that we would be able to do an 
adequate, though minimum job. Since 
we were unable to answer the ques- 
tion above, we must have been wrong. 
What would be considered a_ basic 
minimum of resources, necessary in 
the area of criminal statistics? 


Answer: 


The best sources of criminal statis- 
tics, regardless of the political level on 
which information is desired, are those 
disseminated by various departments 
of the federal government. The De- 
partment of Justice, and more spe- 
cifically the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, acts as a clearing house for 
most federal publications of criminal 
statistics. The Bureau’s major publica- 
tion is the Uniform Crime Reports, 
published semiannually from 1941 to 
1957. Beginning with the 1958 issue 
which is to be published in the fall of 
1959, the Reports will be published 
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annually. A special issue announcing 
this change was published in Novem- 
ber, 1958. The Department of Justice 
publishes Federal Prisons, which con- 
tains statistical sections. 

If statistical materials relating to 
states are desired, leads to such infor- 
mation are supplied by annotations 
and commissioners’ Notes to the Uni- 
form Criminal Statistics Act, 9 ULA. 
$56, which provide descriptions of 
types of statistics compiled, as well as 
the names of agencies, from which they 
can be secured. Administration of 
Criminal Justice, 1949-1956, a selected 
bibliography compiled by Dorothy C. 
Tompkins, for the University of Calli- 
fornia Bureau of Public Administra- 


tion, is also helpful in this regard. In 
the field of international criminal 
statistics, the International Criminal 
Police Organization (INTERPOL) has 
published two volumes of Interna- 
tional Criminal Statistics, the first pub- 
lished in 1954, covering 1950-1952, 
and the second issued in 1956, cover- 
ing 1953 and 1954. 

Of course, many countries publish, 
annually, official compilations of crim- 
inal statistics, for example Criminal 
Statistics, issued by the Home Depart- 
ment of Great Britain and Criminal 
Statistics, published by the Bureau of 
Statistics of Canada. (Contributed by 
Stanley K. Pearce, Los Angeles County 
Law Library) 
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Compiled by DUDLEY STEPHENSON, Asst. Reference Librarian 


Los Angeles County Law Library 


ALA Inaugurates Library Tech- 
nology Project. As a result of a two- 
year grant of $136,395 from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc., the 
American Library Association is in- 
augurating a service to provide librar- 
ians, retailers and manufacturers with 
accurate qualitative information on 
library equipment and supplies, The 
full title of the new project is “Library 
Technology: A Standards Program on 
Supplies and Equipment,” but it will 
operate informally as the ALA Library 
Technology Project. The project is to 
be administered through an advisory 
committee appointed from members 
of the ALA Library Administration 
Division. The first major program of 
the project will be the collection and 
compilation of existing standards for 
library supplies and equipment. As 
soon as this work is under way, the 
project will establish its free informa- 
tion service for answering mail and 
telephone inquiries. A handbook col- 
lecting present standards into a single 
handy volume is an early aim of LTP. 
After the compilation of such a vol- 
ume it is expected that a regular de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin will be 
used to disseminate further similar 


data. 

Long range plans for LTP envision 
the establishment of a testing labora- 
tory and full development of research 
programs to identify equipment needs 





of libraries and to develop needed 
items of equipment. 

The Library Technology Project is 
the result of a proposal first fully stated 
by Melville J. Ruggles, Vice President 
of the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., in 1957. The feasibility of such a 
program was tested in a six-month 
study conducted by John Ottemiller, 
Associate Librarian of Yale University, 
in 1958. Mr. Ottemiller found librar- 
ians overwhelmingly in favor of such 
a program, and his report on his 
feasibility study was enthusiastically 
accepted by the advisory committee 
for the study and by the Board of Di- 
rectors of ALA’s Library Administra- 
tion Division. 


“Union List of Serials” to Have 
Third Edition. Following the January 
29 mceting of the Joint Committee on 
the Union List of Serials held in Chi- 
cago, plans were announced for a third 
edition of the Union List of Serials by 
the end of 1962. The third edition will 
incorporate into one alphabet the 
titles and holdings in the second edi- 
tion and its two supplements. A sub- 
stantial amount of new material will 
be added and many corrections of pres- 
ent holding records will be made. In- 
formation for revisions and corrections 
will come from the following sources: 
(1) a large amount of information 
already in hand which has been pre- 
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viously reported by cooperating librar- 
ies; (2) new titles and holdings repre- 
sented by records of serials in the 
National Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress. New holdings will be 
added to the present Union List of 
Serials records to give better regional 
representation. Titles found to be new 
to the Union List, and within the 
Gregory definition of serials, will be 
published in a checking edition to col- 
lect holdings of libraries; (3) new hold- 
ings and information for deletions and 
corrections voluntarily submitted by 
participating libraries. 

Under the new plans for the Union 
List editorial costs have been greatly 
reduced, and it is anticipated that a 
sales price can be set within the capac- 
ity of many smaller libraries, After 
editorial work on the third edition has 
been completed, it is contemplated 
that New Serial Titles will be enlarged 
to include pre-1950 serials within the 
scope of the Union List of Serials but 
not included in the new edition. 


Law Library Statistics. Following 
are a few general statistics relative to 
five law libraries taken from reports of 
the librarians. 

During the 1957/58 fiscal year the 
Northwestern University Law Library 
added 4,059 volumes to its collection, 
bringing the total number of bound 
volumes in the library to 175,954. The 
library received 953 books, 584 pamph- 
lets and 442 periodical numbers as 
gifts during the year. When the new 
Robert R. McCormick Hall (see Cur- 
rent Comments, Feb. 1958) is com- 
pleted, the law library will have 
slightly more than twice the present 
floor space. The over-all book capacity 


will be approximately 400,000 volumes 
as against 180,000 at present and the 
seating capacity, including carrels and 
typing cubicles, will be 300 in com- 
parison with 184 at present. Work 
space for the staff will be doubled. Ad- 
ditional new features will include a 
faculty library, quarters for materials 
in microphotographic form, a treasure 
room, new offices for the Librarian, 
the Assistant Librarian, the Head of 
the Cataloging Department and the 
Reference Librarian. In addition, 
there will be new quarters for the cata- 
loging staff and office space for the 
reference assistants. The service end of 
the library will be separated from the 
reading room by a glass screen and 
swinging glass doors. 

The 1956-58 biennial report of the 
Wyoming State Librarian shows that 
during that period the circulation fig- 
ures of the law library increased 34 
percent over those for 1954—56. 

During the fiscal year 1957/58 the 
size of the Law library of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles in- 
creased from 104,668 to 110,141 vol- 
umes, a gain of 5.2 percent. The 
number of serials increased from 1,667 
to 1,735, a gain of 4 percent. 

The Harvard Law Librarian’s semi- 
annual report for July-December, 1958, 
shows a total expenditure for acquisi- 
tions during this six months period of 
$53,897.97, with $10,704.97 being ex- 
pended for treatises and $43,193 being 
expended for continuations. Also dur- 
ing this six months period, the library 
added 11,792 volumes, bringing the 
total number of books in the library 
as of December 31, 1958, to 922,117. 

During the first six months of the 
1958/59 fiscal year, the University of 
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Chicago Law Library added 2,655 vol- 
umes to its collection, an increase ex- 
ceeding the average annual increase 
for the period 1902-1952. The num- 
ber of volumes sent to the bindery 
during the first six months of the 
1958/59 year (1,180) exceeded by 100 
volumes the library’s annual bindery 
quota of a few years ago. The use of 
books also continued to increase. Total 
circulation as shown by call slips and 
uncharged books shelved in the read- 
ing room was 46,689, as compared with 
41,358 for the first six months of 
1957/58 and 32,894 for the first six 
months of 1956/57. Over 25 thousand 
volumes were charged out at the loan 
desk, an increase of 31.58 percent over 
the first six months of 1957/58. 


Documentary Movie of Southwest- 
ern Legal Center Available. A docu- 
mentary movie featuring the South- 
western Legal Center has been filmed 
for television and 16mm. motion pic- 
ture showings. The movie highlights 
activities of the Southern Methodist 
University School of Law and the 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. It 
depicts the modern “Legal Center” 
concept, as well as the relationship be- 
tween the law school and the founda- 
tion. The film runs twenty-seven min- 
utes and is entitled ““The Rock and 
the Stars—Story of the Southwestern 
Legal Center.” Copies of the film may 
be obtained, on a free loan basis, from 
the Public Relations Department, 
Southwestern Legal Foundation, Hill- 
crest at Daniels, Dallas 5, Texas. 


Second Pamphlet in “Economics of 
Law Practice Series” Published. The 
American Bar Association, through its 
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Special Committee on Economics of 
Law Practice, has published the second 
pamphlet in the Economics of Law 
Practice Series. The new publication 
is entitled Lawyers’ Economic Prob- 
lems and Some Bar Association Solu- 
tions and suggests steps which may be 
taken by lawyers collectively through 
bar associations which would increase 
the over-all level of earnings of the 
legal profession to a basis reasonably 
comparable to the value of the services 
rendered. The Special Committee ex- 
pects to recommend that the American 
Bar Association, in its long range plan- 
ning, establish a special department or 
bureau dedicated to the economic bet- 
terment of the legal profession. Such 
a bureau would provide ideas and 
working tools to individual lawyers 
and to state and local bar associations 
to the end that the economic status of 
the lawyers be constantly re-examined 
and improved. Similar staff operations 
by the American Medical Association, 
the American Dental Association and 
other professional organizations have 
proved of inestimable value to their 
professions. 

The third pamphlet in the series, in 
preparation as of this writing, will 
cover modern law office equipment, 
law libraries and filing methods which 
promote efficiency and economy. 


University of Wisconsin Law Li- 
brary to Have New Wing. This past 
December the Board of Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin approved 
plans for a $645,000 addition to the 
Law School library building. The new 
library wing, to be built onto the pres- 
ent building, will be constructed in 
four stack levels which will connect to 
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the corresponding stack levels in the 
present library building. All of the 
stacks will be open to students with 
no special stack permits required. The 
new wing will contain nine large fac- 
ulty offices and both the second and 
third levels will have student desks 
and carrels. In addition, there will be 
student smoking lounges and a large 
typing room on each floor. It is ex- 
pected that the new facilities will be 
completed by the fall of 1961. 


National Interprofessional Code for 
Physicians and Attorneys. This past 
summer both the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the American Medical As- 
sociation, at their respective annual 
meetings, adopted the National Inter- 
professional Code as “suggested rules 
of conduct” for the members of both 
professions. The Code, with a com- 
mentary by the Hon. Richard Hart- 
shorne, Judge of the U. S. District 
Court for the District of New Jersey, 
is published at 45 American Bar As- 
sociation Journal 31 (Jan. 1959). 


New Code Proposed for Lawyers 
and Accountants. The Committee on 
Professional Relations of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the National 
Conference of Lawyers and Certified 
Public Accountants have under con- 
sideration a proposed Code of Conduct 
for lawyers and certified public ac- 
countants who practice in association 
and for individuals possessing quali- 
fications in both professions. The Code 
was published in full in the October, 
1958 issue of both The Journal of 
Taxation and the Bulletin of the ABA 
Section of Taxation. Judge William J. 
Jameson, immediate past Co-Chairman 


of the National Conference, gives an 
extensive explanation of the proposed 
Code in an article published in 44 
American Bar Association Journal 
1049 (1958). 


Holmes Devise Receives Rockefeller 
Foundation Grant. The Permanent 
Committee for the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Devise has received a grant of 
$37,500 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to be used in connection with the 
preparation of the history of the Su- 
preme Court which is being written 
under the supervision of the Perma- 
nent Committee. The grant will pro- 
vide for salaries for the authors during 
the time when they will be on leave 
of absence from their teaching duties. 
In 1957 the Committee announced the 
appointment of six members of a 
planned staff of eight and various 
periods were assigned for the writing 
of the history. (See Current Comments, 
Nov. 1957) This past November two 
additional appointments were an- 
nounced for the preparation of that 
period of the Court’s history known as 
the Marshall period. Professor George 
Lee Haskins of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School will write ‘“Foun- 
dations of Power: John Marshall 1801— 
1815” and Professor Gerald Gunther 
of Columbia University Law School 
will write “Nationalism and the Con- 
stitution: The Marshall Court, 1815— 
1835.” 


LC Receives Grant for the Establish- 
ment of a National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections. For many 
years various efforts have been made 
to establish a central national inven- 
tory of manuscript collections. Such 
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an inventory has been a long-felt need 
among scholars because the scattered 
nature of manuscript collections and 
the equally scattered nature of infor- 
mation about them have prevented in- 
vestigators from knowing what mate- 
rials exist and where. Attempts to 
establish a union catalog of manuscript 
collections have always been hampered 
by the enormous number of individual 
manuscripts in existence. ‘The present 
efforts toward such a union catalog 
began in 1951 when the then recently 
established Joint Committee on His- 
torical Manuscripts, formed by the As- 
sociation of American Archivists and 
the American Association for State 
and Local History at the suggestion of 
the American Historical Association, 
came to two important conclusions: 
(1) that a union catalog of manuscripts 
should no longer aim at recording all 
individual papers, but instead should 
seek primarily to record collections; 
and (2) that a pre-condition for the 
establishment of such a catalog should 
be the development of a code of rules 
for cataloging manuscripts which 
might meet with general acceptance 
and which might fit all varying cir- 
cumstances of antiquity, form, lan- 
guage, etc., of the collections to which 
it might be applied. The Library of 
Congress undertook, as the first step in 
this plan, to develop such a code. The 
LC code of rules for cataloging manu- 
script collections has received general 
acceptance, including that of the Joint 
Committee on Historical Manuscripts. 
With the completion of this code, the 
basis existed for the assembling of data 
regarding the manuscript holdings of 
the country in consistent and reliable 
form. The next step, then, is the actual 
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creation of the much awaited catalog, 

The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., has made a grant of $200,000 to 
the Library of Congress to initiate 
work on a National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections. It is hoped 
that this catalog will eventually record 
all collections of manuscript held by 
libraries and archives in the United 
States. The immediate goal is to bring 
together uniform descriptions of some 
twenty-four thousand known collec- 
tions in approximately seventy-five co- 
operating repositories, in addition to 
some three thousand collections in the 
Library of Congress itself. The Library 
of Congress, with the assistance of an 
advisory committee representing the 
groups especially interested, will re- 
quest data on standard forms or data 
sheets from institutions holding col- 
lections of manuscripts. These reports 
will be edited into catalog entries and 
catalog cards will be printed. Each 
card will contain, in addition to the 
description and location of a collec- 
tion, a listing of the persons, organiza- 
tions, places and subjects most impor- 
tantly represented in the collection. 
LC will sell these cards so that any li- 
brary may maintain a similar record 
if it wishes to do so. It is probable that 
the cards will be reproduced in book 
form at a later date. 


New Jersey State Law Library Clas- 
sifies Its Legal Treatises. The New 
Jersey Bureau of the Law Library has 
completed the classification of its legal 
treatise collection under the Benyon 
Class K system, as adapted by the Los 
Angeles County Law Library. A visible 
law library location guide incorpo- 
rating the alphabetical subject index 
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of the classification system directs pa- 
trons to the appropriate classification 
section numbers where materials on a 
given legal subject may be selected 
from the open shelves. The classifica- 
tion system is also listed in full on 
Linedex panels for those who may 
wish to study the classification scheme. 
Utilization of this guide has assisted 
patrons in the transition from the for- 
mer alphabetical shelf arrangement. 


Jenkins-Keogh Bill Reintroduced in 
86th Congress. H.R. 10, 85th Congress, 
commonly known as the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill, sought to end the present 
tax discrimination against professional 
and other self-employed persons by al- 
lowing them to defer taxes on a limited 
amount of income put into a restricted 
retirement fund. Self-employed indi- 
viduals would be permitted to take a 
current deduction for a _ limited 
amount of income (10 percent not to 
exceed $2,500 per year with a maxi- 
mum of $50,000 over a twenty year 
period) invested in certain types of re- 
tirement annuity or trust. The invest- 
ments would be treated as ordinary 
income when actually received in later 
years. This bill passed the House of 
Representatives but was not acted on 
by the Senate Finance Committee dur- 
ing the final days of the 85th Congress. 
Representatives Keogh and Simpson 
have reintroduced this legislation as 
H.R. 9 and 10 of the 86th Congress. 
Both the Jenkins-Keogh bill and the 
Keogh-Simpson bill have had the ac- 
tive support of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 


Law School Operating Costs Increas- 
ing. The American Bar Association 


Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar has recently com- 
piled figures (based on reports from 
119 schools) which show that the total 
operating costs of the 128 ABA ap- 
proved law schools in the United 
States (with 38,833 students enrolled) 
were slightly less than $31 million for 
the 1957/58 academic year. The cost 
per student was about $795.96. The 
119 reporting schools estimated that 
their 1960/61 operating costs would 
increase by some $4,676,000 over 
1957/58. They also estimated that by 
September 1, 1960, they would require 
over $45 million in capital improve- 
ments. 

An announcement released this past 
November by the American Medical 
Association stated that an estimated 
$275 million ($47 million representing 
capital improvements) was spent by 
the medical schools in 1957/58, an in- 
crease of 13 percent over the preceding 
year. There are 78 approved four-year 
medical schools, along with four two- 
year schools of basic medical sciences. 
They had a record enrollment of 
29,473 students in 1957/58. The me- 
dian operating costs of the four-year 
schools was between 2.3 and 2.4 mil- 
lion dollars, and the median cost to a 
medical student was $1,948 in a pri- 
vate institution and $1,395 in a state- 
owned school. 


Supplementary Service to “Subject 
Guide to Books in Print” Published. 
R. R. Bowker Company began pub- 
lication in February of “Bowker’s Ad- 
vance Reference-Source Reporting 
Service,” a supplementary service to 
its Subject Guide to Books in Print. 
The new service, which will consist of 
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five bulletins a year, will provide early 
information, arranged by subject, con- 
cerning some six thousand books a 
year, with publication date, price and 
brief description. 


University of Michigan Law School 
Establishes an Atomic Energy Re- 
search Project. The University of 
Michigan Law School has established 
an Atomic Energy Research Project to 
study and make recommendations on 
current domestic and international 
problems in this field. The program 
represents an extension of the Michi- 
gan Memorial-Phoenix Project which, 
since 1952, has made the Law School 
a world center for the study of the 
law of atomic energy. The new project 
will be supported by two grants of 
$80,000 each. A grant from the Ford 
Foundation will support the interna- 
tional aspects of the studies, while a 
grant from the William W. Cook En- 
dowment of the Law School and other 
private sources will finance that part 
dealing only with the United States. 
Among problems which will be stud- 
ied are those of the role of state and 
federal governments in protecting the 
public from radiation hazards, the in- 
ternational aspects of health and safety 
and the international problems of 
third party liability. 


Reprinting of “Library of Congress 
Catalog, 1898-1942” Progressing. Pag- 
eant Books, Inc., which is currently 
reprinting the Library of Congress 
Catalog, 1898-1942 (see Current Com- 
ments, Nov. 1957 and May 1958), has 
announced that as of February, 1959, 
a total of 60 volumes have been de- 
livered to subscribers. The set (167 
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volumes) will be completed by a 
publication schedule calling for a 
minimum of 12 volumes each month. 
Pageant Books has scheduled the pub- 
lication of reprints of the first sup- 
plement of the Library of Congress 
Catalog, 1942-1947 (42 volumes) for 
fall, 1959. The second supplement cov- 
ering the years 1948-1952 (24 volumes), 
which is now out of print, will be re- 
issued by Pageant at a date to be an- 
nounced in the near future. 


Recent Exhibits at Yale Law Li- 
brary. This past December the Yale 
Law Library compiled a commemora- 
tive exhibit of the written works and 
memorabilia of Walton Hale Hamil- 
ton, Yale Law School Southmayd Pro- 
fessor of Law Emeritus, who died in 
Washington, D. C., on October 27, 
1958. Professor Hamilton was_ best 
known for his many lucid and provoc- 
ative writings On economics and par- 
ticularly on the social control of in- 
dustry. Completing a teaching career 
spanning forty years, Professor Hamil- 
ton had been a practicing lawyer in 
Washington for the past ten years. 

Also in December the library pre- 
pared an exhibit in honor of William 
Henry Hastie, Judge, United States 
Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit, and former Dean of the Howard 
University Law School. Judge Hastie 
visited the Yale Law School on De- 
cember 12 as presiding judge for the 
Prize Argument of the Thurman Ar- 
nold Appellate Competition. The ex- 
hibit included articles written by 
Judge Hastie and the story of his ap- 
pointment as the first negro Governor 
of the Virgin Islands. 

In January the library displayed an 
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exhibit commemorating the life of 
John Quillan Tilson, former majority 
leader of the United States House of 
Representatives, lecturer in parlia- 
mentary law at Yale Law School and 
a practicing lawyer in New Haven for 
many years. Mr. Tilson, a 1893 grad- 
uate of the Yale Law School, died on 
August 14, 1958 at the age of 92. 

An exhibit of rare medieval legal 
illuminated manuscripts of the 13th, 
14th and 15th centuries was displayed 
by the library in February. Also dur- 
ing February, a display was prepared 
honoring Professor Leon Green who 
delivered the Harry Shulman Memo- 
rial Lectures on the subject ‘Tort 
Law, Public Law Disguise” at the Yale 
Law School on February 23 and 24. 


Cataloging in Source Consumer Re- 
action Survey Seeks Opinions of Li- 
brarians. The Library of Congress is 
currently conducting a Consumer Re- 
action Survey of its Cataloging in 
Source Project. (See Current Com- 
ments, Nov. 1958 and Feb. 1959) The 
Library is anxious to receive as much 
information as possible as to the reac- 
tion of librarians to Cataloging in 
Source and what it would mean to 
their libraries in terms of getting new 
books to users faster, cutting the pres- 
ent high cost of cataloging and pro- 
viding greater standardization in the 
identification of books. Librarians are 
urged to send their reactions to the 
Director of the CIS Consumer Reac- 
tion Survey, Miss Esther J. Piercy, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
1, Maryland. 


New Middle Temple Library For- 
mally Opened. On November 7, 1958, 


the new Middle Temple Library, de- 
signed by Sir Edward Maufe, was for- 
mally opened in connection with the 
rededication of the Round portion of 
the Temple Church, marking a fur- 
ther stage towards the rehabilitation 
of the Temple. The Library, dating 
back to 1641, had been housed in tem- 
porary quarters since its re-opening on 
November 21, 1946, following the end 
of World War II. Its previous build- 
ing was destroyed on December 8, 1940, 
during the bombing of London. The 
present library contains 83,000 vol- 
umes. The Librarian and Keeper of 
the Records is Mr. H. A. C. Sturgess, 
M.V.O., who has held this position 
since 1922. Mr. Sturgess was in office 
during the whole period of the war, 
witnessed the destruction of the for- 
mer library, superintended the re- 
moval of the books, sat in the first 
working library even after the build- 
ing was declared to be dangerous and 
others were not allowed to enter, again 
superintended the return of the books 
to the temporary library and once 
more their removal to their beautiful 
new home. 


New Jersey State Law Library In- 
stalls New Lighting. The New Jersey 
State Library has recently completed 
a $20,000 lighting project for the il- 
lumination of the law library’s main 
reading room. Glareless illumination 
with an intensity of 60 to 100 foot can- 
dles at table level is provided by Halo- 
phane 9300 series fixtures installed at 
22 feet above the floor. Patrons and 
staff have been enthusiastic about the 
new lighting equipment which re- 
places old but artistic chandeliers that 
formerly provided no more than 10 to 
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20 foot candles while consuming ap- 
proximately the same amount of elec- 
tric power. 


New International Surface Postage 
Rates. New international surface post- 
age rates, applicable to printed books 
and sheet music mailed by the general 
public and to publications entered as 
second class when mailed by the pub- 
lishers or by registered news agents, 
went into effect this past January 1. 
To member countries of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain the 
rate is two cents for the first two 
ounces and one cent for each addi- 
tional two ounces. To all other coun- 
tries the rate is three cents for the first 
two ounces and one and one-half cents 
for each additional two ounces. The 
new regulations require that books be 
endorsed on the outer wrapper 
“Printed Matter—Books” and that a 
single volume which exceeds the 
weight of general printed matter be 
endorsed on the outer wrapper 
“Printed Matter—Single Volume.” 
The new rates can be found at page 
six of the Postal Bulletin of December 
11, 1958. The increases in the rates are 
considerably lower than those origi- 
nally announced in the Bulletins of 
July 10 and August 25, 1958. 


Ohio State Bar Plans Legal Center. 
The members of the Ohio State Bar 
Association have started a campaign 
to raise funds to build a new Ohio 
Legal Center on the campus of the 
Ohio State University. The entire 
third floor of the proposed center will 
be devoted to research activities to be 
carried on jointly by the Ohio State 
Bar Association Foundation and the 
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Ohio State University College of Law. 
The third floor research facilities will 
include two permanent offices and a 
research and survey library. A close 
working relationship with the College 
of Law will make possible the render- 
ing of many additional services to in- 
dividual lawyers and facilitate the con- 
duct of post-graduate education and 
legal research programs. 


LC Begins Printing of Arabic Cata- 
log Cards. This past December | 
marked an important milestone in the 
development of the Library of Con- 
gress’s 13,500 volume Arabic language 
collection. That milestone was the be- 
ginning of LC’s production of Arabic 
printed cards, representing the culmi- 
nation of at least five and a half years 
of combined effort on the part of vari- 
ous committees of the Library of Con- 
gress, the American Library Associa- 
tion and other interested organizations. 
The principal difficulty has been the 
necessity for agreement on a translit- 
eration table and manual, which was 
achieved this past September. The new 
transliteration table and manual will 
be published as a Bulletin of the LC 
Processing Department’s Cataloging 
Service. One of the important results 
of the printing of Arabic cards will be 
the standardization of form for the 
purposes of developing a union cata- 
log of Arabic language materials in 
the United States. 


Congressional Committee Studies 
Administrative Agencies. This past 
November the Legislative Oversight 
Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce heard the testimony of 
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twenty-nine experts in the field of ad- 
ministrative law in regard to methods 
of improving administrative practices 
and ethical standards. Among these 
experts were five law professors, nine 
government officials and fifteen pri- 
vate practitioners. The hearings were 
conducted in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion, a somewhat unique procedure 
for a Congressional hearing. Among 
the questions considered were whether 
the clearly judicial functions of ad- 
ministrative agencies should be lodged 
with the federal courts, whether the 
legislative functions of administrative 
agencies should be restricted, how 
much overseeing of the administrative 
process should be undertaken by the 
executive and the legislative branches 
and how best to deal with the problem 
of improper pressures brought to bear 
on agency personnel. The hearings 
have been published and as of this 
writing the report of the Committee is 
being awaited, along with a proposed 
Code of Administrative Ethics which 
is being drafted by the ABA Admin- 
istrative Law Section’s Committee on 
Administrative Ethics, headed by 
Judge David W. Peck. 


Film Series on Constitutional Law 
Wins Sylvania Television Award. The 
film series entitled “Decision: The 
Constitution in Action”, depicting 
some of the United States Supreme 
Court’s most important cases (see Cur- 
rent Comments, Feb. 1959), has re- 
ceived the Sylvania Television Award 
as the nation’s outstanding non-com- 
mercial education television program 
of 1958. The series will be shown on 
more than thirty stations throughout 
the country during the year. 


New Pamphlet on Appellate Prac- 
tice. The Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court, Third Ju- 
dicial Department, which amended its 
rules a few years ago to permit filing 
of mimeographed records and briefs 
in place of the more costly printed rec- 
ords and briefs, has issued a 32-page 
pamphlet entitled “Appellate Practice 
in the Third Department” which de- 
scribes the rules and regulations of the 
Department and aids to practice. The 
booklet is available free of charge 
from the clerk of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, Supreme Court, Third Judicial 
Department, Court House, Albany, 
New York. 


Pan American Union Publishes 
Study of Dissemination of Knowledge 
in Latin America. The Pan American 
Union has published a study by Mari- 
etta Daniels entitled Estudios y Con- 
ocimientos en Accion which examines 
the role of library services, the book 
trade and scientific communication in 
the provision of essential information 
for the technical, social and cultural 
progress of Latin America. In a chap- 
ter on international activities for the 
improvement of library and _biblio- 
graphic services, Miss Daniels pays 
tribute to the Library of Congress for 
its work toward improvement of the 
library profession in Latin America 
and the dissemination of general and 
scientific information there, mention- 
ing the work of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, especially its Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, the first Assembly 
of the Librarians of the Americas held 
in Washington in 1957, the publica- 
tion of the series of guides to the laws 
and official publications of the other 
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American republics and the joint 
sponsorship with Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity of the International Colloquium 
on Luso-Brazilian Studies. In regard to 
the Latin American book trade, Miss 
Daniels reports four specific needs: 
(1) the reduction and elimination of 
economic and administrative barriers, 
(2) the increase of bibliographic in- 
formation, (3) a study to serve as a 
basis for inter-American action and 
(4) promotion to result in better book 
distribution. 


1958 Supplement issued to “Vocabu- 
larium Bibliothecarii.” In 1953 Unesco 
published Vocabularium  Bibliothe- 
carii in its series of bibliographical 
handbooks for professional librarians. 
This volume lists in three languages 
some 2,500 specialized terms as a basic 
vocabulary for library work. This past 
year Unesco published a Supplement 
to the Vocabularium Bibliothecarii as 
an interim to a second edition which 
it is now considering. The Supple- 
ment, like the main work, gives the 
English, French and German equiva- 
lents of each term. In addition, all the 
terms are arranged according to the 
Universal Decimal Classification in 
order to find a common method of 
order for words in different languages. 
There are also indexes in the separate 
languages, through which one can lo- 
cate any particular term. 


New Checklist of Pakistani Publica- 
tions. The Institute of Public and Busi- 
ness Administration at the University 
of Karachi has issued a new checklist 
of Pakistani publications entitled Pub- 
lications of the Government of Pakis- 
tani, 1947-1957. The compilers, 
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George B. Moreland, Director of the 
Montgomery County (Maryland) De. 
partment of Public Libraries and 
Akhtar H. Siddiqui, Documentation 
Officer, PANSDOC, Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, have in- 
cluded all publications issued from 
Pakistani Independence Day, August 
14, 1947, to December 31, 1957. The 
187-page bibliography contains an ex- 
tensive subject index and is divided 
into sections covering the various min- 
istries and the National Assembly and 
the Supreme Court. 


New Inter-American Law Review 
To Be Published. The Institute of 
Comparative Law at Tulane Univer- 
sity will begin publication of a new 
semi-annual inter-American, bi-lingual 
law review this June. Editor of the 
new review will be Professor Rodolfo 
Batiza of Tulane Law School. 


Fourth Seminar on the Acquisition 
of Latin American Library Materials 
To Be Held. The Library of Congress 
will serve as host to the Fourth Sem- 
inar on the Acquisition of Latin 
American Library Materials on June 
18-19. The topic for this session will be 
“Library Support to Latin American 
Area Studies and Major Subject Inter- 
ests of Universities and other Learned 
Institutions.” Previous seminars have 
dealt with the general problems aris- 
ing in the acquisition of all types of 
library materials from Latin America 
by libraries in the United States, the 
specific problems of acquisition of 
Mexican materials, and periodicals 
from all countries, acquisitions from 
Argentina and Chile and _ photo- 
graphic reproduction of Latin Amer- 
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ican materials. Reports of the semi- 
nars can be procured from the host 
institutions as follows: First, Univer- 
sity of Florida Library at Gainesville; 
Second, University of ‘Texas Library 
at Austin; and Third, University of 
California Library at Berkeley. For 
general information concerning the 
Seminars, consult Miss Marietta Dan- 
iels, Secretary of the Seminars on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Li- 
brary Materials, Columbus Memorial 
Library, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Recent Grants of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. This past February 
the Council on Library Resources an- 
nounced the awarding of a $20,000 
grant for a study of the role of the 
independent historical society in to- 
day’s world and a $15,000 grant to the 
National Microfilm Association for ex- 
tending understanding of the applica- 
tions of microfilm to library and simi- 
lar uses. The study of independent 
historical societies will be made by 
Walter Muir Whitehill, Director and 


Librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 
Excluding federal repositories, the 
privately supported or controlled his- 
torical societies possess, collectively, 
the strongest collections of materials 
on American history in the country. 
Mr. Whitehill’s study will consider 
their status, problems and prospects, 
with emphasis on their functions as 
important research institutions. The 
study is expected to provide a basis 
for closer collaboration among the so- 
cieties as well as a basis for strengthen- 
ing themselves financially. 

A portion of the grant to the Na- 
tional Microfilm Association will be 
used to defray costs of preparation, 
publication and distribution of a 
Guide to Micro-Reproducing Equip- 
ment which will be edited by Hub- 
bard W. Ballou of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. The 450-page Guide 
will provide comparable illustrated 
factual information, including prices, 
about microfilm cameras, printers, 
processors, reading machines, and 
other equipment and will be distrib- 
uted without charge to libraries. 








MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by Mary W. Ouiver, Librarian 
University of North Carolina Law Library 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Eunice W. BErrson has been ap- 
pointed Sir James Dunn Law Librar- 
ian at Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. She assumed her present 
duties on January | of this year. Pre- 
vious to accepting the Canadian post 
she was Librarian of the United States 
Air Force Library at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado and Librarian of the United 
States Court of Appeals Library in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Patrick J. CAVANAUGH has joined 
the staff of the Law Library at George- 
town University Law Center as an As- 
sistant Librarian. He is a recent grad- 
uate of the Georgetown University 
Law School. 


RutH Corry formerly at the Geor- 
gia State Library is now with the Ad- 
ministrative Legislative Reference Di- 
vision of the California State Library 
in Sacramento. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CUBBERLY, Law Li- 
brarian of the Washington College of 
Law of American University, is now a 
member of the full time faculty of the 
Law School. Mrs. Cubberly, who is a 
graduate of the College and a member 
of the District of Columbia Bar, joined 
the staff in 1952. She will teach the 
course in Legal Research. 


Mrs. VirGInNIA C. DOWNES, a new 
member, is General Clerical Assistant 


in the Law Library of the University 
of Georgia. A graduate of Huntington 
College, Montgomery, Alabama, she 
received her M.A. in Library Science 
at Florida State University in 1957. 
She was employed as cataloger at 
Florida State University for one year. 
She assumed her present duties in 
June 1958. 


Mrs. CoLLtEEN M. GAnres has re- 
cently joined the staff of the George. 
town University Law Center as an As- 
sistant Librarian. From September 
1953 to May 1958 she was cataloger at 
the University of Virginia Law School 
Library. 


Davip McCain, a new member, be- 
came Law Librarian and Instructor 
in Law at Valparaiso University on 
July 1, 1958. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from Earlham College in 1955 
and an LL.B. from Valparaiso in 
1958. He was admitted to practice in 
Indiana. 


WituiaM R. RoAtre, Law Librarian 
of Northwestern University, received 
an Honorary Degree from Temple 
University during the dedication of 
its new Charles Klein Law Library, 
April 16 and 17. The Hon. Charles 
Alvin Jones, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, was the 
principal speaker at the ceremonies. 
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Harvey A. STEPHENSON has been 
appointed Law Librarian at Sidley, 
Austin, Burgess & Smith, 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. He 
was formerly with the American Bar 
Center. 


GrorcE G. TuRNER, a new member, 
is Senior Cataloger at the University 
of British Columbia Library where he 
is responsible for cataloging all ma- 
terials for the Law Library. He re- 
ceived his B.A. from McGill Uni- 
versity, followed by his LL.B. at the 
University of British Columbia. After 
being called to the British Columbia 
Bar, he practiced in Vancouver before 
going to the Library School at the 
University of Toronto. He is the edi- 
tor of the British Columbia Library 
Quarterly. 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Ernest H. Breuer, Law Librarian, 
New York State Library, has compiled 
a bibliography of conventions and 
constitutions for New York under the 
title Constitutional Developments in 
New York 1777-1958 which has been 
published as Bibliography Bulletin 
82 of the New York State Library. 


CHARLOTTE C. DUNNEBACK’s “‘Se- 
lected Bibliography on the Law of 
Aviation” was published in 37 Michr- 
gan State Bar Journal (pages 46-52). 
As a participant in a recent panel dis- 
cussion on “Michigan Law and the 
Michigan Department of Aeronau- 
tics," Miss Dunnebacke investigated 
the subject of bibliography. The panel 
was an activity of an Aviation Law 
Institute sponsored by the State Bar of 
Michigan this past October. 





Roy Mersky, Assistant Law Librar- 
ian at Yale University, has recently 
compiled a bibliography Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, 1856-1941; A Bibliog- 
raphy of the 100th Anniversary of His 
Birth. 


EILEEN M. Murpny, Librarian of 
the Civil Division, United States De- 
partment of Justice, is the compiler of 
a bibliography Atomic Energy and 
the Law which was published in the 
Vanderbilt Law Review vol. 12 no. 1 
for December 1958. 


LEONARD OPPENHEIM, Faculty Su- 
pervisor of the Law Library at Tulane 
University, is the author of an article 
“One Hundred Fifty Years of Succes- 
sion Law” which appeared in the Tu- 
lane Law Review vol. 33 no. 1 for 
December 1958. 


Mites O. Price, Law Librarian of 
Columbia University reviewed Julius 
Marke’s Deans List of Recommended 
Reading for Prelaw and Law Stu- 
dents. The review was published in 
the New York University Law Review 
vol. 34 no. | for January 1959. 


Erwin C. Surrency, Law Librarian 
at Temple University, reviewed M. A. 
Musmanno’s Verdict, The Adventures 
of The Young Lawyer in The Brown 
Suit. The review was published in the 
University of Detroit Law Journal 
vol. 36 no. 2 for December 1958. 


EuGENE Wypysk!, Law Librarian at 
Fordham University, reviewed Leon 
Green’s Traffic Victims; Tort Law and 
Insurance. The review appeared in 
the Fordham Law Review vol. 27 for 
Autumn 1958. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


The following have recently joined 
the Association or have been desig- 
nated as Institutional members: 


JEAN Apams, new member replacing 
Hope Titus at Los Angeles County 
Law Library, 301 W. First Street, Los 
Angeles 12, California. 


Mrs. Pat BAKERM, new member at 
the School of Law Library, University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa 3, Oklahoma. 


Mrs. ELizABETH CUBBERLY, new in- 
stitutional member for Washington 
College of Law Library, American 
University, Washington 6, D. C. 


ANNA DICKINSON, new member with 
Berks County Law Library, Court 
House, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


ANNETTE GuiporTti, fills an undesig- 
nated membership at Whitman, Ran- 
som & Coulson, 40 Wall Street, New 
York 5, New York. 


ANN HERNDON, new member, is Law 
Librarian for Arabian American Oil 
Co., 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


MABEL G. JOHNSON, fills an undesig- 
nated membership for the Rhode Is- 
land State Library, Providence 2, 
Rhode Island. 


Mrs. ARMINDA LAMPITELLI, has re- 
placed Ann Lindau as member desig- 
nated by the Legal Department Li- 
brary of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, 460 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


Mary L. MartIN, new institutional 
member for Washington College of 
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Law Library, American University, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Marcia MILLER, new member at 
the University of Michigan Law Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


MartTIN A. MOLNAR, new member 
designated by Loyola University 
School of Law Library, 820 North 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 11, Illi- 


nois. 


ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY, newly des- 
ignated member for the Law Library, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
sourl. 


GrEorGE E. SKINNER, newly desig: 
nated member for the Law Library, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


ParriciA A. THOMAS, new member, 
Arter, Hadden, Wykoff & Van Duzer, 
1144 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Grorce G. Turner, fills undesig- 
nated membership at the University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


A joint meeting of the Law Librar- 
ians of New England and the Law Li 
brary Association of Greater New 
York was held February 14, in New 
York City. The meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of the topic “Communi 
cations and the Law.” The morning 
session was held at the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York. Mr. 
Lionel J. Coen of the New York Law 
Institute presided, and Mr. Earl Borge- 
son of the Harvard Law School Li- 
brary and Professor Layman E. Allen 
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of the Yale Law School were the prin- 
cipal speakers. The luncheon session, 
held at the New York University Club 
was conducted by Earl Borgeson. 


Miles O. Price of Columbia University 
Law Library and Harriet Pilpel of 
Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst were the 
speakers. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Law Library Journal Cumulative In- 
dex, Volumes One to Fifty, 1908- 
1957. Ed. by Francis B. Waters. 
New York: American Association 
of Law Libraries, 1959. Pp. 122. 
$13.00. 

One might well ask why an Index 
is or should be reviewed. Librarians 
know only too well the importance of 
a good index and particularly a cumu- 
lative index to a long run of volumes 
of an important professional periodi- 
cal. What we need to know is, is it a 
good index and does it do what it 
should. The answer here is definitely 
yes! In addition it also provided this 
reviewer with an interesting summary 
of the history of the Law Library pro- 
fession and the American Association 
of Law Libraries. 

The first section of this publication 
isan “Index to Authors” revealing in 
detail the many contributions of the 
founders and leaders of the Associa- 
tion and of the profession. These in- 
dividuals did much to build a fine 
organization and to set forth high 
standards of librarianship. Included 
in this list under each author’s name 
are not only the scholarly articles, but 


committee reports as well as remarks 
made in discussions at the annual 
meetings of the Association. 

The “Index to Subjects” is the sec- 
ond, and the largest, part of this vol- 
ume. One item deserving praise is the 
generous use of cross-references. How- 
ever, one aspect of this section raises 
for this reviewer the only criticism 
that he has of this publication. It is 
unfortunate that we have no explana- 
tion of how and why each section of 
the book was constructed as it was. 
Hence one discovers by accident that 
titles of articles are also listed here in 
alphabetical order by the first signifi- 
cant word in italics. The regular sub- 
ject headings are set in bold face type. 

The third section of this work is an 
“Index to Personal Names” which will 
be invaluable from the biographical 
standpoint as it includes references to 
an individual’s appointments to vari- 
ous library positions and to biographi- 
cal sketches. The final portion of the 
publication is an “Index to Books 
Noted or Reviewed” divided into two 
parts, an “Author Index” and a “Title 
Index.”’ This section will, of course, 
be valuable for the purpose of check- 
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ing the value of certain books which 
were not acquired at the time of pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Francis B. Waters, the Law Li- 
brarian of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, served as editor and he deserves 
the highest praise for a job which is 


NEW BOOKS 


Academie Polonaise des Sciences, Institut 
des Sciences Juridiques. Bibliographie 
Juridique Polonaise 1944-1956. Varso- 
vie: 1958. Pp. 137. Price? 

As pointed out in the Introductory Re- 
marks (p. 5-7), Polish legal literature since 
1944 reflects not only changes in legisla- 
tion but also transformations in the ways 
of legal thinking and methods of research. 
These changes did not favor monographs 
on subjects connected with the law in 
force, except those discussing the 1952 
constitution and the present plans for a 
general re-codification (cf. Grzybowski, 
“Reform and Codification of Polish laws,” 
7 American Journal of Comparative Law 
393, 1958). More favorable is the climate 
for publications related to legal history 
where “the first attempts of a synthesis in 
accordance with the methods of histori- 
cal and dialectical materialism” are no- 
ticeable. 

The bibliography is prefaced by a gen- 
eral introduction (p. 13-43) describing 
and evaluating important items that fol- 
low in the bibliographical list. They are 
arranged in nineteen classes, from bib- 
liographical works and _ statutory texts 
through legal history, constitutional law, 
civil and criminal law and procedure to 
labor law. An author’s index is added 
(p. 129-134). 

The bibliography lists only items pub- 
lished in Polish between 1944 and 1956 in 
Poland. They appear in Polish with a 
French translation added. Omitted are 


publications, many of them of great in- 
terest, published abroad, particularly in 
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excellent both editorially and me. 
chanically. The American Association 
of Law Libraries is indebted to Mr. 
Waters for such a fine pains-taking 
effort. 

HARRY BITNER 
Yale Law Library 


APPRAISED 


French and German. Even foreign lan- 
guage works published in Poland share 
the same fate. 

The publication will be useful to li- 
braries interested in Eastern European 
developments. Other libraries will rely on 
Highlights of Current Legislation and 
Activities in Mid-Europe and the Quar. 
terly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
both of which are published by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

S. A. BAYITCH 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Alloway, Clifford C. United States Con.- 
stitutional Law, 1850-1875. (University 
of Miami School of Law. Interamerican 
Legal Studies no. 4) New York: Oceana 
Publications, 1958. Pp. xii, 127. $3.95. 
This short book, with parallel Spanish 

and English texts, is a reprint of an essay 

originally published in Mexico two years 
ago as part of the University of Mexico's 
centennial celebration of the Mexican 

Constitution of 1857. Its publication here 

makes it more readily available to Ameri- 

can scholars. And it is clearly for a schol- 
arly audience that Professor Alloway 
writes. His discussion of the development 
of American constitutional law between 
1850 and 1875 (he does not limit his ac 
count solely to this period) is concise, 
tightly organized and massively docu- 
mented. The student of constitutional 
law will find the book a convenient but 
highly abbreviated summary of its sub 
ject, and its footnotes a useful guide to 
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leading court decisions and _ pertinent 
scholarly books and articles. The non- 
specialist, however, may find Professor 
Alloway’s academic prose, which is larded 
with legal terminology and a heavy use 
of the passive voice, somewhat ponderous, 
and all readers are apt to become impa- 
tient with the occasional footnote which 
refers one to another footnote which in 
turn leads to yet another. Professor Allo- 
way, moreover, in his desire to cover a 
large subject within a restricted space, is 
obliged to assume a good working knowl- 
edge of American constitutional history 
on the part of his readers. This required 
brevity leads him first to rule out any dis- 
cussion of the political-economic context 
of constitutional developments and then 
to limit drastically his comments on im- 
portant court decisions. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the famous Dred Scott decision of 
1857, which helped to stoke the fires of 
civil war, he describes simply as one in 
which “the congressional power to nat- 
uralize was held to be an exclusive one 
of the national legislature” (p. 49). The 
result is a book which unfortunately will 
very likely intimidate the educated lay 
reader and yet will leave the specialist 
unsatisfied. 

E. DAVID CRONON 
Yale University 


Annual Survey of American Law, 1957. 
New York: New York University School 
of Law, 1958. Pp. 708. $10.00. 

The 1957 Annual Survey of American 
Law is the 16th volume of this series. The 
idea of an annual survey, based on the 
realization of the practical impossibility 
of the average lawyer’s keeping abreast of 
the tremendous amount of new statutory 
and case material, is a commendable one. 
Thus, by judicious readings in these vol- 
umes as they appear, a lawyer could hope 
to keep reasonably well-informed of the 
changing trends in American law. The 
1957 Survey is divided into seven classifi- 
tations: Public law: in general; public 
law: government regulation and taxation; 
commercial law, torts and family law; 
property; procedure; legal philosophy and 


judicial administration; and legal litera- 
ture. Each part is further subdivided into 
chapters written by individual subject 
specialists. The volume under review has 
thirty-one contributors. 

The magnitude of the task undertaken 
is reflected in the size of the volume— 
700 pages—which makes it doubtful if it 
will be read by many busy lawyers. Per- 
haps it is impossible today to be cognizant 
of all changing developments in American 
law. Law librarians who feel the intel- 
lectual obligation to maintain at least a 
cursory knowledge of its recent trends, 
however, should particularly appreciate 
this series. For example, the librarian who 
has read through the years the chapter 
on conflict of laws would be well versed 
in this subject. Unfortunately, the same 
can not be said for all the others. It is 
perhaps asking a bit too much to expect 
over thirty law professors to hew to the 
line and confine their writing to the pur- 
pose of the volume, which is an annual 
survey of the law. Some chapters are bet- 
ter fitted for law review articles. Some 
authors insist on surveying only what in- 
terests them. Thus Professor Hawkland, 
who writes the chapter on contracts, sur- 
veys only government contracts; and Pro- 
fessor Chan, responsible for jurisprudence, 
confines himself to Jerome Frank—both 
admirable articles but of little help to 
one who wants to know what has hap- 
pened in those fields in 1957. 

From the librarian’s point of view, the 
annual survey series has a potential re- 
search value often overlooked. It is axio- 
matic today that the law school graduate 
cannot learn all the law in law school. A 
lawyer who has failed to take a course in, 
say, family law, and now has to do re- 
search in this field, will find the Annual 
Survey an excellent means for familiaris- 
ing himself quickly with the current prob- 
lems in this field, with how the courts 
are treating them, and for picking up 
the leading recent cases on the subject. 

There is one other factor the librarian 
should consider before ordering this vol- 
ume. The New York University Law Re- 
view has, for the past few years, been 
publishing pre-prints of the Annual Sur- 
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vey; however, the printed volume contains 
much material not available in the pre- 
prints. The Table of Statutes, Rules, and 
Executive Orders, the index, and Pro- 
fessor Marke’s valuable chapter on legal 
literature appear only in the Annual 
Survey volumes—all sufficient reasons for 
having the set available in all law li- 
braries. 

J. MYRON JACOBSTEIN 
Columbia Law Library 


Bernstein, Marver H. The Job of the Fed- 
eral Executive. Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1958. Pp. 241. 
$3.50. 

Early in 1957 there was a series of 
Round Table discussions at the Brook- 
ings Institution on the executive's job in 
government. There were twenty-four 
members of this Round Table, former 
executives as well as top career and politi- 
cally-appointed executives on the “little 
Cabinet” level. The verbatim transcript 
of the proceedings forms the basis of this 
book, which was written by the Executive 
Secretary of the conferences, Marver H. 
Bernstein, Associate Professor of Politics 
at Princeton University. 

Among the topics under discussion was 
the nature of the executive's role, his job, 
how he spends his time and his relations 
within and without the department or 
agency. The difference between political 
and career or civil service executives, the 
political setting in the executive and 
legislative branches and the orientation 
of the man to his job are also considered. 
The special character of the environment 
of the executive in government as com- 
pared with that of the executive in busi- 
ness, the adjustments necessary in going 
from business to government and the rea- 
sons that some men stay in government, 
were especially interesting and informa- 
tive parts of the book. The problem of 
the recruitment and development of the 
executive was also stressed. This theme is 
related to that of another Brookings pub- 
lication, David’s Executives for Govern- 
ment, reviewed in 51 Law Library Jour- 
nal 176. 

The discussions are concerned with the 
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attitudes and expectations of the business. 
men who come to work in Washington 
and their relations with the world of the 
federal government. They are very frank, 
since few of the quotations taken from 
the transcript are identified with their 
authors. 

Since there is little published informa. 
tion on the job of the federal executive 
and on the problems he faces in becoming 
oriented to his work, this book will be of 
great value to the neophyte political ap- 
pointee, as well as to the career man in 
government. It will also be useful to stu- 
dents in the fields of personnel adminis. 
tration and government and to those who 
wish to learn about the management of 
federal activities and programs. Large law 
libraries would probably be interested in 
the book from the administrative law 
viewpoint. 

The volume contains a good, extensive 
bibliography. 

BERTHA M. ROTHE 
George Washington University 
Law Library 


Brown, Ralph S. Loyalty and Security; 
Employment Tests in the United States. 
(Yale University. Yale Law School Stud- 
ies 3) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 524. $6.00. 

Few writers can present an exhaustive 
account of a complicated and contro 
versial subject while carrying on an ur 
bane and engaging conversation with the 
reader. Because his volume does both of 
these things, and does them well, Profes- 
sor Brown’s book is a landmark (and, one 
would like to hope, a gravestone) in the 
area of loyalty tests for employment. 
While one might have wished for a po 
litical analysis of the loyalty issue and 
depth recount of the causes celebre in a 
volume so clearly intended to be defini- 
tive, this has been side-stepped by the 
author in favor of an early plunge into 
the legal and policy aspects of loyalty 
tests. All the facets are cleaned and 
polished—federal and state programs, mili- 
tary programs, industrial programs and 
university programs. Each of the inter 
twined issues are treated, from blacklists 
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and use of the Fifth Amendment to the 
relation of Communist membership to 
the pursuit of truth in the academy. On 
each subject Professor Brown is the real- 
istic liberal or the tough-minded idealist, 
or any other convenient label which sig- 
nifies a man who has balanced judiciously 
the claims of liberty and security and is 
not afraid to speak his mind. Any law 
library without this book will be missing 
not simply the most authoritative volume 
on this subject yet to appear, but also a 
book which can illustrate to law students 
again that the life of the law is (or at 
least should be) experience. Professor 
Brown's survey of our experience with 
loyalty tests is a massive indictment. 
Whether one accepts or rejects his spe- 
cific proposals for reform, few should 
come away from his pages satisfied with 
our present melange of loyalty regula- 
tions. 

ALAN F. WESTIN 
Cornell University 
Department of Government 


Castberg, Frede. Problems of Legal Phi- 
losophy. 2d rev. English ed. Oslo: Oslo 
University Press and London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 120. 
$2.24 (16s). 

From a perspective that tries “to un- 
derstand law as a spiritual phenomenon,” 
the author deals with a selection of topics 
that he regards as “certain of the main 
problems of the general philosophy of 
law.” The problems selected are: (1) the 
determination of the notion of law itself, 
(2) examination of the “correct” mental 
operations in legal thinking to evaluate 
the possibility of drawing logically bind- 
ing conclusions from legal statements and 
(3) ascertainment of whether there are 
necessary metaphysical postulates for any 
evaluation of “existing law” and whether 
such evaluation can lead to results that 
have “objective validity.” 

Professor Castberg’s treatment of these 
problems is likely to appeal to those who 
are inclined to assume (1) that the whole 
of human activity is based upon the pos- 
sibility of deducing logical conclusions in 
the field of legal norms, (2) that legal 


norms are based on something that is 
somehow objectively “valid” (in the some- 
what circular sense that the legal order 
is a system of norms whose “authority” is 
based on a postulate of validity, and this 
postulate is established by the social fact 
that the system is accepted by the public 
and maintained by organized force), (3) 
that practical legal life is unthinkable 
without the conception of law as a bind- 
ing norm, (4) that juridical thinking is 
impossible without the notions of “norm,” 
“legal duty” and “validity,” (5) that it is 
fundamentally necessary for all the cul- 
tural life of human beings that normative 
statements can be evaluated as being cor- 
rect or incorrect, (6) that the application 
of a general norm to a concrete case is 
done by a process of logical deduction 
and (7) that it is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of justice that a juridical point of 
view be capable of being deductively es- 
tablished; for these are assumptions that 
Professor Castberg feels it is useful and 
reasonable to make in examining the 
problems of legal philosophy. 

The usefulness of such assumptions is 
certainly open to challenge by those who 
are more inclined to view the legal doc- 
trines articulated by courts as merely the 
language chosen to announce the results 
of a decision that has been reached on 
other grounds or as mnemonic devices 
that in varying degrees allude to the fac- 
tors that have influenced the decision 
made. Although some discussion has been 
included of the Scandinavian “realists” 
who regard some of these assumptions as 
superstition, in the reviewer's opinion the 
author has wisely avoided too intimately 
exposing his thesis to the red hot poker 
of American legal realism. 

LAYMAN E. ALLEN 
Yale Law School 


Choka, Allen D. An Introduction To Se- 
curities Regulation. Chicago: Twen- 


tieth Century Press, 1958. Pp. iii, 195. 

$4.00. 

This book deals with the federal and 
state securities laws in a very basic man- 
ner. For the beginning student of cor- 
porate finance or the attorney not ac- 
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quainted with securities regulation and 
attendant administrative practice, it may 
serve as a useful starting point in the 
study of that specialized field of law. 

It must be emphasized, however, that 
this book is by no means a detailed 
treatise on securities law and procedure; 
for such a treatment of this aspect of fi- 
nancial law the reader is advised to ex- 
amine other works in the field. 

In addition to presenting a basic cov- 
erage of federal and state securities acts, 
the author has included chapters on the 
work of the New York Stock Exchange, 
brokers, dealers and the over-the-counter 
market and credit regulation. 

Bearing in mind, as expressed by the 
author himself, that “from a legal view- 
point this book suffers from the same de- 
fects that all popularizations of the law 
suffer,” it could reasonably be acquired 
by most libraries. 

HUGH L, SOWARDS 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Cooper, Frank E. Living the Law. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. 184. $7.50. 

The author is a practitioner of law in 
Michigan as well as member of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School faculty. 
He has written three other well accepted 
texts on law and has co-authored a case- 
book. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
browse through Living the Law with the 
reaction that Professor Cooper has done 
it again and contributed now the fifth 
member to a quintet of writing excel- 
lence. 

The title is misleading in a sense. This 
is less a jurisprudential text in the tradi- 
tional sense and really a legal method 
book which will find company with the 
excellent Stone, Handbook of Law Study 
(1952) and the precious Llewellyn, The 
Bramble Bush (1951). These three books 
are the ones to be recommended for first 
reading by neophytes in law and by 
others who wish to gain insights into how 
law is studied and how lawyers operate. 
Each book differs in scope, though the 
basic objective is similar, so that the 
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reader is presented with the enjoyable 
variety of three short, well written texts. 

The contents of the book are first de- 
voted to the techniques dissecting court 
decisions in terms of the facts, the issue 
and the law. These considerations occupy 
a major portion of the volume. Separate 
attention is given to statutory interpreta- 
tion, and there is an excellent chapter on 
administrative law, a subject about which 
too many first year law students know so 
little. Individual coverage is given to the 
role of the lawyer as prognosticator, ne- 
gotiator and advocate. The last chapter 
in the book deals with drafting. 

It would seem idle to express critical 
comments about any omissions since I am 
sure that they were intentionally made in 
the light of the University of Michigan 
Law School curriculum. Yet, if I am at 
liberty to suggest consideration of addi- 
tional coverage, let me offer the area of 
professional ethics. Attention to that im- 
portant subject varies so greatly from one 
law school to another that it would not 
be an undue attempt to expose students 
to it at any opportunity. 

At least one copy of Living the Law 
belongs in every law school library. Copies 
should also be purchased for public li- 
braries and other repositories that the 
curious will turn to for information on 
law and its methodology. 

MORTIMER SCHWARTZ 
University of Oklahoma 
College of Law 


Coplan, Kate M. Effective Library Ex- 
hibits; How to Prepare and Promote 
Displays. New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1958. Pp. 127. $4.50. 


1. Other texts are MORGAN & DWYER, INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF LAW (2d ed. 1948) and GaviT, I¥- 
TRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LAW (1951). Two ex 
cellent pamphlets are vor.pD, SUGGESTIONS ON STUDYING 
LAW AND WRITING LAW EXAMINATIONS (1950) and 
KINYON, HOW TO STUDY LAW AND WRITE LAW EXAMI- 
NATIONS (2d ed. 1951). There are three good cast 
books: FRYER & BENSON, CASES AND MATERIALS ON 
LEGAL METHOD AND LEGAL SYSTEM (1950), DOWLING, 
PATTERSON & POWELL, MATERIALS FOR LEGAL METHOD 
(2d ed. 1950) and GAvIT, CASES AND MATERIALS ON 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LAW AND THE JUDICIAL PROCESS 
(2d ed. 1952). 
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The book exhibit has long been recog- 
nized as an important adjunct of our 
audio-visual world, fulfilling a three-fold 
purpose—a show case of the library’s re- 
sources, a ready teaching aid and a con- 
spectus of cultural and historical achieve- 
ment. Contemporary library planners 
consider adequate exhibition facilities an 
integral part of structural design and li- 
brary operation. A classic example of this 
are the twelve show windows of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 
For many years Kate Coplan has directed 
the creative and imaginative displays for 
these windows. Through provocative and 
eye-appealing exhibits she has stimulated 
widespread community interest in the li- 
brary’s resources and has built up a reser- 
voir of good will which proved its worth 
when the recent bond issue was success- 
fully voted upon. Now, in Effective Li- 
brary Exhibits, Kate Coplan has given us 
the distillation of her rich experience 
garnered in more than thirty years de- 
voted to promoting these visual displays. 

Although written primarily for a pub- 
lic library clientele, the book has several 
well illustrated chapters containing prac- 
tical suggestions for the law librarian. 
(mong these are down to earth hints on 
lighting problems, techniques of prepara- 
tion and ideas for promotion. There are 
also suggested lists of sources of supplies 
and equipment and related readings. 

The law librarian can strengthen the 
links with his local bench and bar or 
faculty by mounting, from time to time, 
commemorative displays of legal and his- 
torical significance. “Law Day,” state bar 
meetings, courthouse dedications—all lend 
themselves to the display of various legal 
documents, manuscripts and memorabilia. 
The ideas for such displays can readily 
be found by consulting the publications 
of the larger law collections, viz., Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York 
(Annual Report), Harvard Law Library 
(Treasure Room), Los Angeles County 
Law Library (Exhibit Notes), Library of 
Congress (List of Exhibitions), Yale Law 
Library (Report of the Dean). 

Those libraries with limited holdings 
of rarities can nevertheless set up equally 


interesting exhibits. Kate Coplan’s stimu- 
lating techniques point the way. This is 
a useful addition to the librarian’s pro- 
fessional shelf. 

JOSEPH L. ANDREWS 
Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York 


DeWitt, Clinton. Privileged Communica- 
tions Between Physician and Patient. 
Springfield, Ill. Charles C. Thomas, 
1958. Pp. xviii, 528. $11.50. 

This book is a descriptive and critical 
examination of the law of privileged 
communications as related to physicians. 
Less attention is given to matters con- 
cerning dentists, psychiatrists, nurses, os- 
teopaths, chiropractors, and so forth. 
There is also some discussion of hospital 
and public records. The problem is 
evaluated from a policy point of view 
recognizing the desirability of a balance 
between the need for the privilege by the 
individual, medical ethics and the need 
of the courts to obtain maximum infor- 
mation. 

The book is very well indexed. It con- 
tains a table of cases and appropriate 
portions of uniform rules of evidence. 
The appendix is composed of condensa- 
tions of cited statutes of the United States 
and its possessions. A purpose of the 
work seemed to be a rather comprehen- 
sive coverage of the law involved. It was 
written in sufficient detail to be used as 
reference material. From this point of 
view, it would be of value to lawyers, 
physicians and students. It is recom- 
mended for purchase. 

THOMAS A. WILLS 

University of Miami 

School of Law 


Gilmore, Grant and Black, Charles L. 
The Law of Admiralty. Brooklyn: 
Foundation Press, 1957. Pp. 866. $10.00. 
Admiralty law may be involved with 

anything from the somewhat romantic 

problems of raising the hulk of the An- 
drea Doria to “barging” during a yacht 
race. Less unusual affairs of admiralty 
jurisdiction concern shipping on_ the 
inland waterways of the country, in- 
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cluding the new St. Lawrence Seaway. 

There has been no one-volume treatise 
on the subject of admiralty law for more 
than ten years. Gilmore and Black’s The 
Law of Admiralty aims to cover the es- 
sentials of American admiralty law in 810 
pages, under such headings as “Carriage 
of Goods under Bills of Lading ... ,” 
“Charter Parties,” “Rights of Seamen...,” 
“Collision,” “Salvage,” etc. The appen- 
dices include “An Act Relating to the 
Carriage of Goods by Sea” (46 USCA 
§§$ 1300-1315); “Uniform General Char- 
ter” (The Documentary Council of the 
Baltic and White Sea Conference); and a 
“Time Charter” (Government Form). The 
comprehensive “Index” comes to 54 pages. 

While in general The Law of Ad- 
miralty attempts to bring Robinson! up 
to date, it is altogether an original work, 
especially the important chapter on in- 
surance, since Robinson never brought 
out his promised volumes on this subject. 
Another improvement over Robinson is 
the citing of American Maritime Cases. 

The remarkable chapter on “Govern- 
ment Activity in Shipping” suggests fas- 
cinating relationships between adminis- 
trative law and civil law (from which ad- 
miralty derives). In many ways the gov- 
ernment regulates, subsidises or generally 
interferes with shipping. “The govern- 
ment may actually participate in the ship- 
ping industry, whether making it a state 
monopoly or conducting operations of its 
own in a generally ‘private field’.”? The 
preceding statement refers to “The Amer- 
ican Experience.” While functions of the 
United States Maritime Board, “regula- 
tory and quasi-judicial” are not a part of 
admiralty law, the government as_par- 
ticipant and as litigant, is subject to ad- 
miralty jurisdiction.* 

The authors are professors at Yale Law 
School. Professor Gilmore has worked on 
the ALI codification of commercial law. 
Professor Black, who practiced law in 
New York during 1946-47, taught at Co- 


1. ROBINSON, HANDBOOK OF ADMIRALTY LAW IN THE 
UNITED STATES (1939). 

2. GILMORE & BLACK, THE LAW OF ADMIRALTY 754 
(1957). 

3. Id. at 772-777. 
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lumbia University Law School from 1952- 
56. 

Whether one’s admiralty problem is 
theoretical or practical, The Law of Ad- 
miralty is now the standard one-volume 
text on the subject—good-looking and 
clearly printed and a vital addition to 
any law library. 

JOANNE MATHIASEN 
Columbia Law Library 


Hall, Jerome. Studies in Jurisprudence 
and Criminal Theory. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1958. Pp. 300. 
$6.00. 

Jerome Hall, long respected for his 
writings in jurisprudence (Readings in 
Jurisprudence, ed. 1938) as well as in 
criminal law (Theft, Law and Society, 
1935) has collected some of his recent 
studies in each of these fields that focus 
attention not on the important differ- 
ences but rather on the significant and 
intimate interrelations between jurispru- 
dence, legal theory and positive law. Of 
the fifteen chapters, ten are outright re- 
prints of his articles in various annals, 
journals and textbooks. Two other chap- 
ters are revisions of earlier published 
studies. Only three of the chapters are 
here published for the first time, although 
one of these is based on prior lectures 
and another is based, for the most part, 
on a development of points raised by him 
in General Principles of Criminal Law 
(1947). Strictly speaking, only the first 
chapter is totally new. In it, Professor 
Hall sets out his major insistence that the 
progress of jurisprudence depends upon 
recognition of the fact that it bears the 
same relation to legal theory which the 
latter does to positive law and its im- 
mediate elucidation. 

Aside from a surprisingly hollow rather 
than a hallowed understanding of natural 
law philosophy, and apart from an ob 
viously extravagant confidence in his own 
brand of Integrative Jurisprudence, this 
collection of studies is a fairly significant 
book for academicians interested in the 
interrelations of legal theory and _ juris- 
prudence. But more than that, the book 
is truly a stimulating one for lawyers, 
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judges and legislators concerned with re- 
form in criminal law. The chapters that 
deal with such topics as psychiatry and 
criminal responsibility, crime and reform 
in criminal law, and crime as _ social 
reality are worthy of their reprint. 

Librarians woebegone with problems 
of current legal research in the area of 
criminal law should appreciate the selec- 
tion and applaud the collection of these 
latter studies. 

RICHARD A. HAUSLER 

University of Miami 
School of Law 


Houts, Marshall, ed. Courtroom Medi- 
cine. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1958. Pp. 511. $14.00. 

This book is substantially a compila- 
tion of articles by medical experts each 
approaching his subject in his own way, 
without uniform purpose or organization. 
Chapters deal with three areas, portions 
of the anatomy, such as bones, joints and 
ligaments; pathological conditions, such 
as cancer and diabetes; and advice to law- 
vers On topics such as evaluation of per- 
sonal injury claims and doctors as medi- 
cal experts. 

Because each expert has written his 
own chapter, introductions are frequently 
repetitious. The need for finding a good 
medical expert is explored several times 
and the same medical conditions are dis- 
cussed in different chapters, Articles are 
generally written from the physician’s 
viewpoint, giving disproportionate space 
to treatment with inadequate coverage to 
problems of particular concern to the at- 
torney such as causation and prognosis. 
A few chapters, such as that on hernia, 
are excellent in describing the anatomical 
basis of the condition. The chapter on 
evaluation of personal injury claims is 
valuable, but other chapters on general 
topics add nothing more than pages to 
the book. A 133-page glossary of medical 
terms is well done. 

Other books already in the field, Gold- 
stein and Shabat, Medical Trial Tech- 
nique (1942); Gray, Attorney’s Textbook 
of Medicine, three volumes (Supp. 1958); 
and Maloy, Legal Anatomy and Surgery 


(1955) far outshine this book. Goldstein’s 
book is especially well organized for the 
lawyer and contains a very valuable cita- 
tion of cases in the text. Libraries which 
have any of the above books, plus a medi- 
cal dictionary, would add nothing to their 
medico-legal shelves by the purchase of 
this volume. 

CYRIL D. ROBINSON 
Member of the Bar 
State of Illinois 


Kenny, C. S. Outlines of Criminal Law. 
17th ed. by J. W. C. Turner. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1958. Pp. Ixiii, 629. 60s ($11.00). 


Clark, William L. and Marshall, William 
L. Treatise on the Law of Crimes. 6th 
ed. rev. by Melvin F. Wingersky. (Na- 
tional textbook series) Chicago: Cal- 
laghan, 1958. Pp. 959. $12.50. 

Both of these works appeared six years 
after their previous editions. Both are 
said to be, and always have been, sound 
basic texts enjoying a good general usage. 
What the one was for the English law 
student, the other was for the American. 
Here ends the similarity. While Clark 
and Marshall covered only the substan- 
tive criminal law, Kenny included crimi- 
nal procedure and evidence. Kenny's gen- 
eral part of substantive criminal law 
always was shorter than Clark and Mar- 
shall’s, but had more insight. Clark and 
Marshall’s always was an independent 
textbook, whereas Kenny’s was geared to 
a companion casebook.! Clark and Mar- 
shall’s major revision did not occur until 
this sixth edition, but Kenny’s had been 
thoroughly revised in the last (16th edi- 
tion), so that the present seventeenth 
edition merely brings the reader up to 
date by inclusion of a section (§ 108a) on, 
and other references to, the 1957 Homi- 
cide Act and a number of new cases, de- 
cided as late as 1957. These additions 
made for page increases in each of the 
four “books” of this work and resulted, 
unfortunately, in the space-saving meas- 


1. See TURNER & ARMITAGE, CASES ON CRIMINAL 
LAW (2d ed. 1958) reviewed in this issue. 
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ure of dropping Kenny’s original appen- 
dix essay on “The Nature of Crime.” 
This is particularly regrettable since in 
America this essay was long appreciated 
as one of Kenny’s masterpieces and, in- 
deed, one of the best essays on this topic 
to be found anywhere. Mr. Wingersky, in 
the instant edition of Clark and Marshall, 
refers to it on page 77. 

On the whole, Kenny’s seventeenth 
edition has changed little over the six- 
teenth. How really limited the revision was, 
is attested to by the fact that the recent 
literature has hardly been considered. 
How else could it be explained that in 
the section (§ 31) on “Mens Rea in Sta- 
tutory Offenses” Edward's gifted work on 
that subject, Mens Rea in Statutory Of.- 
fenses (1935), is not even mentioned? 
though the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Capital Punishment 1949-1953 
has fared better (pp. 149 et seq.). The 
pressure of work may have prevented Mr. 
Turner from perfecting a more thorough 
revision, since in this very same year he 
also published a new (llth) edition of 
Russell on Crime (2 vols.) which in itself 
is a job of some magnitude. 

Now to the new Clark and Marshall. 
Actually, what is left of the old Clark and 
Marshall (5th ed. Kearny, 1952) is only 
the binding and the name. Here is one 
of the amazing between-edition 
changes I have ever seen. From a casuis- 
tic, somewhat laborious, though reason- 
able and unobjectionable student text it 
has been turned into a sophisticated trea- 
tise of the first order. The change in this 
Clark and Marshall—the name is now 
only a handicap—is evident not only 
from the switch in proportions between 
the general and special parts (5th ed., 
323 pp.—449 pp., 6th ed., 531 pp.—445 
pp-) but also, and especially so, by the 
general outlook, the disciplined presen- 
tation of material, the authorities relied 
on and cited and the scholarly mastery of 
the legal subject in a criminological con- 
text. This is a book of wniversitas, 
which could have been written only by 
an author who must be equally at home 
in the law library and the courtroom, and 
in the philosophy library and on the 


most 
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blackboard. Indeed, the blackboard ap. 
proach—tables and graphs are presented 
throughout the book—makes ideas come 
to life, and even the practitioner who has 
not seen a blackboard for decades wil] 
find to his astonishment that this method 
makes for great clarity and understand. 
ing. 

In view of such merits in Mr. Winger- 
sky’s work, one gladly overlooks a few 
shortcomings. Thus, in view of the enor. 
mous amount of scholarly materials, pri- 
marily periodical literature, which he in- 
cluded, a few omissions, however impor 
tant, and misnomers (Ryu not Ryer, note 
60, p. 289) as well as a general fading out 
of citations toward the printer’s deadline, 
are certainly pardonable. One wishes that 
sometimes the author had been a little 
less conservative and had more fre. 
quently indicated his own position on 
doctrinal matters—occasionally he did, 
and sometimes I was in disagreement, but 
that is beside the point. Others may 
cherish the fair neutrality throughout the 
book which permits the reader to make 
up his own mind. 

It is noteworthy that the really new 
Clark and Marshall appeared almost 
simultaneously with another work of 
similar nature: Perkins on Criminal Law, 
1958. Together they attest to the fact that 
American scholarship is finally maturing 
from the casuistic to the dogmatic and 
sophisticated level. There was an inkling 
of that in the fourth edition of May’ 
Criminal Law (Sears and Weihofen, 1938), 
and scholarship on a different level of 
application has found expression with 
the works of J. Hall, on the one hand, 
and with the ALI Model Penal Code, on 
the other. Prior to these efforts, there was 
no major American criminal law scholar- 
ship to speak of, Bishop and other iso 
lated forerunners notwithstanding. With 
Wingersky and Perkins we now have text 
ual works on criminal law which com- 
pare with the best on the European con- 
tinent. 


GERHARD O. W. MUELLER 


New York University 
School of Law 
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Lawson, F. H. Introduction to the Law 
of Property. (Clarendon Law Series) Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 200. 15s ($2.40). 

This book is an introduction to the 
law of property as a whole. The author 
says it is designed both for students be- 
ginning the subject and non-specialists 
desiring a general view of the law, but 
one may say at once that those well 
versed in the law should also read the 
book with pleasure and profit. Professor 
Lawson explains admirably the difficul- 
ties of “fragmentation of ownership” into 
successive and co-existing estates and in- 
terests in Anglo-American law, and guides 
the reader easily through the labyrinth of 
ownership, possession, settlements, _ se- 
curity, leases and succession. Historical 
matter is kept to a minimum and citation 
of authority eschewed—a bold but, it is 
submitted, correct step. The novelty of 
the book lies in its emphasis on, first, the 
doctrines common to all types of prop- 
erty and, second, the economic and social 
needs served by the law and methods by 
which it achieves its objects. Professor 
Lawson, who writes in a straightforward 
but lively style, frequently makes most 
penetrating and = stimulating comments 
which illuminate and explain the techni- 
calities with which the law of property 
abounds. There is an admirable index 
and a good bibliography, and the book is 
elegantly produced. 

In short, this book can and ought to be 
read by English and American students 
alike, and should be found in all law li- 
braries. It is the first of a series on the 
same lines to be produced at Oxford, 
under the general editorship of Professor 
H. L. A. Hart. If all are as good as this, 
they will form an invaluable addition to 
legal literature. 

F. R. CRANE 

Faculty of Laws 

King’s College 


A Legal Bibliography of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations: Volume 6—Aus- 
tralia. 24 ed. London: Sweet & Max- 
well, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 127. 30s ($5.10). 
The law school library desiring to im- 


prove its holding of Australiana will find 
this new edition of Australasian legal pub- 
lications very useful; as far as can be seen 
there are no significant errors or omis- 
sions, and the listing of Australasian re- 
ports and Acts of Parliament is excep- 
tionally good. Since the publication of 
new law books in Australia proceeds at a 
snail’s pace the book should continue to 
be most informative for quite a time. But 
a word of warning: Some of the material 
listed is out of print, and used copies in 
good condition (or any condition at all) 
may be very hard to obtain. No indica- 
tion is given of this, nor of the fact that 
earlier numbers of some series still cur- 
rent (e.g., Argus Law Reports) are raris- 
simae aves. Hence, the overseas librarian 
who orders through one of the publishers 
listed opposite the title page must always 
expect to meet with some disappoint- 
ments, particularly in regard to the older 
material. If it is any consolation to him, 
his Australian colleague frequently suffers 
the same feeling of frustration when he 
chases a rare set only to find that some- 
one else (and often that someone else is 
an American law school) has got there 
first. 

My only major criticism is of the in- 
dex: It is comprehensive, authors, etc., 
being assigned to readily discoverable 
categories, but why repeat the date of 
publication and omit the page reference 
to the detailed description (which in- 
variably includes that date)? There may 
be some good reason for using this 
method of indexing (which I found 
mildly irritating), but I have given up 
trying to guess what it is. 

FRANK R. BEASLEY 
Dean, University of Western Australia 
Law School 


Murphey, Robert W. How and Where to 
Look it Up; A Guide to Standard 
Sources of Information. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958. Pp. 721. $15.00. 

This is an organized compilation of 
3,900 reference books designed for popu- 
lar use. Sources of information are con- 
sidered in their broadest sense; not only 
are almanacs, dictionaries, encyclopedias 
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and bibliographies included, but also text 
works which contain facts, tables and sta- 
tistics. The work is divided into three 
parts. The first part, “Reference Works 
and Their Use,” discusses research, use of 
libraries and standards for choosing refer- 
ence books. Part 2 covers basic reference 
sources: Encyclopedias, almanacs, diction- 
aries, periodicals, books, directories, gov- 
ernmental information and graphic in- 
formation such as photographs and films. 
There is an interesting discussion on how 
to use a telephone book. The third part 
is devoted to specific sources of informa- 
tion: how to find out about people, places 
and things. About half of the book is 
devoted to the last category, things. This 
is a listing alphabetically by subject fields 
of the best sources of information. For 
example, two pages are devoted to “Law” 
with cross references to Adoption, Ecclesi- 
astical Law, etc. Books such as Black’s, 
Bouvier’s and Radin’s law dictionaries 
are listed. The Legal Almanac Series and 
Martindale are also included. The cover- 
age is uneven. The annotations are de- 
scriptive, generally, and not critical. The 
index, covering 71 pages contains subject 
and title entries, but no author entries. 
This book is not useful in a law library for 
its legal bibliography. Whether or not it 
is useful at all depends on the size of the 
library and the needs of the patronage 
for non-legal information. It will be more 
helpful in a large or research law library. 
It may also be used in home library for 
personal reference use. 

JOHN W. HECKEL 
Los Angeles County Law Library 


Noel-Baker, Philip. The Arms Race. New 
York: Oceana Publications, 1958. Pp. 
579. $6.00. 

The author of this work himself sums 
up its contents most succinctly. It is “an 
attempt to assess the dangers of the arms 
race . and to face the technical and 
political problems which will arise, when 
the governments begin the detailed con- 
sideration of how their present arma- 
ments can be reduced .. . to show the 


complexity of these problems to those 
who think them simple, and to suggest 
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solutions to those who think them in. 
soluble.” 

Few men on our planet can bring such 
experience and sheer gray matter to so 
gargantuan an undertaking. Drawing on 
his forty years of experience with dis. 
armament problems in all of their politi- 
cal inflammability and technical intricity, 
Mr. Baker has woven a most impressive 
and durable fabric which promises to 
wear extremely well. Scholar and layman 
alike will find a great deal in this volume 
which is useful and informative. States 
man and citizen alike will find much here 
to fire the imagination in the direction of 
ending the mad race to end all races, in- 
cluding our own. 

The Arms Race is a call for sanity, It 
is an erudite brief documenting the 
never-never land into which the world’s 
leaders have taken the advanced nations 
of the world. It presents an_ irresistible 
case for radical disarmament, demon- 
strating how sensible and realistic such a 
program is for our time. The real “‘starry- 
eyed idealists,” the true “romanticists,” 
the author contends, are those who still 
believe that modern armaments can make 
a nation secure. What more security can 
the citizen ask for, after all, than the 
knowledge that as early as 1955, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ralph Lapp, the United States 
stockpile of A-bombs and H-bombs 
amounted to “several tons of TNT for 
every inhabitant of our planet?’ What 
greater safety for this nation than the 
assurance by Hanson Baldwin that we 
have the capacity of “wiping out each 
prime target in Soviet Russia forty to 
fifty times?” Soviet citizens have been 
“reassured” similarly by the disclosure by 
Mr. Krushchev at the recent twenty-first 
Congress of the USSR Communist Party 
that the Soviet ICBM’s are in “serial pro- 
duction.” 

The central contribution of Mr. Noel- 
Baker's book is to convince his reader 
that disarmament is intensely practical 
and extraordinarily sane. Its thesis is that 
disarming is still within reach if only the 
peoples of the world compel their gov- 
ernments to act in accordance with their 
profound need to end the arms night- 
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mare. The inter-war experience, with 
which the author was intimately involved 
at every level, is shown to have provided 
the world community with some ex- 
wemely useful insights and spadework. 
The numerous allusions to the League of 
Nations epoch make it clear that, even 
before the 1932 world disarmaments con- 
ference, practically every facet of dis- 
amament had been meticulously debated 
and, ON Numerous questions, practical 
wlutions found. 

Nothing short of a radical solution can 
uihce here. Within the context of the 
contemporary dash for oblivion, small 
remedies can, at best, produce no signifi- 
cant result at all. Such remedies, at worst, 
aan lull public opinion back to compla- 
cent somnambulance knowing that ‘“‘some- 
thing has been done.” Mr. Noel-Baker’s 
thesis is that meaningful disarmament 
must embrace these fundamentals, to be 
fected, of course, at varying stages: 
!) destruction of the stockpiles of weap- 
ms of mass destruction (i.e., A- and H- 
bombs, biological weapons, poison gas, 
etc.); (2) elimination of the means for 
their delivery (bombers, missiles, launch- 
ing sites and even aircraft carriers and 
uubmarines); (3) abolition of military re- 
arch; (4) reduction of “defence” budg- 
ets; (5) reduction of land and naval forces 
0 levels strictly necessary for the main- 
tenance of internal security; and (6) ade- 
quate international inspection to guaran- 
tee that agreements concerning points (1) 
through (5) are fully and honestly imple- 
mented. 

In the course of his indictment of pres- 
ent and future explosions (both of the 
‘dean” and “dirty” species), the author 
letonates one of his own to destroy one 
of the pet myths of our epoch. This has 
‘0 do with the widely held belief that all 
progress on disarmament has been 
blocked because of USSR objections to 
alequate inspection and control. “There 
sno justification in past history for these 
ssertions,” he writes. A careful analysis 
f the relevant documents will demon- 
‘trate, according to Noel-Baker, that as of 
May 10, 1955 the Soviet Union came very 
(lose to full acceptance of Western de- 
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mands for such unimpeded, continuous 
inspection (pp. 16-30), only to have the 
Western Powers withdraw the very pro- 
posals which the USSR was now prepared 
to accept! 

To some degree, this is a book with a 
slant. Its frame of reference is that of a 
Briton concerned about the future of the 
world’s most obvious “aircraft carrier.” 
With respect to the business of disarma- 
ment, “no nation has so great an interest 
as Britain” (see, e.g., pp. 428, 443, 463 
and 465). And yet, the urgency of the 
entire issue for the more “fortunate” 
among us who are “land-based” becomes 
inescapable in the light of the author’s 
chapter on tests (ch. 22), which points up 
the genetic, cancer and leukemia after- 
effects of current trial-and-terror testing of 
weapons of mass destruction. (See the 
authoritative Report of the U.N. Scien- 
tific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, August 10, 1958.) 

To say that no law library should be 
without this book because of its concern 
with international law, is too trite and 
obvious a conclusion, To say that no li- 
brary should be without the book because 
of its concern with the laws of human 
survival would not be too great an over- 
statement. It may well be that the 
author of this book has discovered the 
real anti-missile-missile, namely, his 
reader. 

EMANUEL MARGOLIS 
Member of the Connecticut Bar 
and the American Society of 
International Law 


Nussbaum, Arthur, ed. American-Swiss 
Privaie International Law. 2d ed. rev. 
(Columbia University Parker School of 
Foreign and Comparative Law. Bilat- 
eral Studies in Private International 
Law no. 1) New York: Oceana Publica- 
tions, 1959. Pp. 96. $3.50. 

The first volume of this series (see 51 
Law Library Journal 67, 1951) now ap- 
pears in the second edition, a tribute to 
the author who, at the same time, is the 
editor of the series. 

The booklet is three 


divided into 
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parts: substantive law (e.g., employment, 
naturalization, succession, corporations, 
copyright, taxation); procedure (e.g., ac- 
cess to courts, enforcement of foreign 
judgments, divorce, testimony, arbitra- 
tion); and documents, There the texts of 
the 1850 treaty of friendship as well as 
the 1951 double taxation convention are 
available; added is a partial translation 
of the important Swiss statute on resi- 
dents and sojourners (1891). 

In the main, the discussion is centered 
around the treaty of 1850 and appears 
less concerned with the conflict law in 
force in both countries. The discussion is 
expert, well organized and carefully docu- 
mented. In some spots simplification is 
preferred over exactness (p. 14). Elaborate 
is the discussion of the controversial Ar- 
ticle VI of the 1850 treaty (p. 23-32); the 
decisions in re Sp6rri (1882) and that of 
the Obergericht Ziirich (June 22, 1951, 54 
Blatter f. Z.R. 343, 1956) may be added. 
Doubts may be expressed as to the selec- 
tion of bibliography; for example, one 
would prefer the authoritative study by 
Reese on foreign judgments (50 Colum- 
bia Law Review 782, 1950) to a Lausanne 
thesis. Aviation treaties in force between 
both countries may have been noted, par- 
ticularly the Warsaw Convention with its 
important conflict provisions. 

This new edition and the whole series 
for that matter remain a must for law 
libraries. 

S. A, BAYITCH 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Potter, Harold. Outline of English Legal 
History. 5th ed. by A. K. R. Kiralfy. Lon- 
don: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 
xvi, 285. 25s ($4.25). 

Eminently readable, this slim volume is 
admittedly “preliminary reading for stu- 
dents of legal history.” Previous editions 
have proved very popular with students, 
English and Commonwealth, studying for 
the paper on constitutional law and legal 
history in the preliminary Bar examina- 
tions. It does not pretend to be a work 
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of original scholarship, but the present 
edition is a considerable advance over the 
previous. It incorporates the latest schol- 
arship and conveys a great quantity of 
material with a simple and _ straightfor. 
ward, quite lucid style. The arrangement 
is sound and clear, and the editor has 
succeeded in avoiding obscurities while 
economizing words, The tables of cases 
and Year Book cases and the Index are 
admirable; a table of statutes would have 
been welcome. A chart of the courts (ex- 
tant and extinct) is a feature of great use 
to the student. The fairly full footnotes 
supply as much bibliography as a text of 
this sort requires. 

The book reflects both the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the present state of 
our knowledge of England’s legal de- 
velopment: the sections dealing with the 
Medieval growth are particularly sound, 
sure and clear, though those touching the 
early modern period are less adequately 
based—the legacy of a too-long reliance 
on the reports and treatises. Two chap- 
ters call for particular mention. “The 
Forms of Action” and “Tenures” are es 
pecially well done, the former by far the 
clearest exposition available in a one vol- 
ume text. There are very few factual 
errors and none very serious. Perhaps the 
introductory simile, “English law is like a 
river” expanding and flowing ever deeper, 
is allowed to get too much in the way 
in the “General Sketch of Legal Develop- 
ment” which takes insufficient account of 
how the river has contracted and grown 
shallow—and muddy—at times. However, 
the practitioner’s bias, that the law that 
counts is the law which survived, is worth 
stressing when students of diverse back 
grounds are first introduced to the con- 
mon law. This little book ought to be 
justifiably popular with other than stu 
dents, and it deserves a place in every 
law library. The busy and _ specialized 
attorney who picks it up will find it a re 
fresher of half-forgotten memories and 4 
pungent reminder of the breadth and the 
fascination of the common law. 

THOMAS G, BARNES 
Assistant Professor of History 
Lycoming College 
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NEW BOOKS APPRAISED 


Powell, John H. The Books of a New 
Nation: United States Government 
Publications, 1774-1814. (University of 
Pennsylvania A, S. W. Rosenbach Fel- 
lowship in Bibliography Publication) 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1958. Pp. 170. $4.50. 
These informal studies in the early his- 

tory of American public documents were 
originally delivered as the annual lectures 
of the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship in 
Bibliography. Dr. Powell, an_ historian 
and former librarian, surveys the first 
forty years of American government pub- 
lishing with the freewheeling curiosity of 
a true antiquarian. He provides skillful 
portraits of the major printers, publishers 
and bibliographers and descriptions of 
the more interesting documents, particu- 
larly those involving bibliographic con- 
troversy. Although the slender volume 
does not attempt a much needed compre- 
hensive history, what it does offer is both 
rare and well done. 

The first lecture covers the period 1774 
t0 1789 and describes in detail many in- 
resting Colonial printings, including 
the publication of the first ten documents 
of the Continental Congress and_ the 
Declaration of Independence. The second 
urveys the formative years of 1787 to 
1800 and is of interest to the legal scholar 
primarily for its treatment of the Federal 
Convention of 1787 and the origins of 
the slip law and congressional session 
laws. The last section, 1800 to 1814, deals 
with the establishment of the seat of gov- 
enment in Washington and ends with 
is burning by the British. Although val- 
uable for its analysis of the personalities 
and politics of government publishing, 
the final lecture possesses the least rele- 
vance for legal scholarship. 

An appendix on the author’s sources 
provides a brief review of the primary 
materials and bibliographic guides. The 
weakness of the Sabin and Evans bibliog- 
rphies in their treatment of government 
documents is symptometic of the general 
scholarly neglect of these early materials. 
The important work done by Julian 
Boyd on the Declaration of Independence 
and Max Farrand on the Federal Con- 
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vention documents indicate the type of 
work which can and must be done. The 
histories of the Government Printing Of- 
fice by LeRoy Merritt and L. F. Schmecke- 
bier are concerned with much later de- 
velopments. The required detail is be- 
yond the scope of such otherwise useful 
manuals as Boyd, United States Govern- 
ment Publications and Brown, Manual of 
Government Publications. No depth study 
of the history of American government 
documents is available. This little book, 
with its literary charm and scholarship, 
whets our appetite for the big job still to 
be done. 

While the law library on a very limited 
book budget might skip it, purchase by 
libraries with academic interests can be 
recommended. For the law librarian or 
legal scholar with historical sensitivity, it 
should be a most pleasant and profitable 
acquisition. 

MORRIS L. COHEN 
Rutgers University 
School of Law 


Rice, George P. Law for the Public 
Speaker; Legal Aspects of Public Ad- 
dress. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1958. Pp. 189. $2.75. 

This book is more than what its title 
implies, yet less than one would expect. 
It very capably covers constitutional as- 
pects of speech, such as the right to speak, 
the limits of speech, the use of loud 
speaking devices; and although much of 
this material is better covered in books 
the author himself recommends, it is 
capably done. However, the author delves 
into areas such as self-incrimination, in- 
ternational law and political morality— 
areas which I am sure would be of no use 
to George Jessel or your town moderator. 
The two chapters on copyright and libel 
are practical summaries of value to the 
orator. Probably the trouble with this 
book is that it is a collection of essays 
and addresses and not a well-organized 
treatise which a public speaker could use 
to advantage. 

EDWARD J. BANDER 

U. S. Court of Appeals Library 

Boston 
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Richardson, James R. Establishing A 
Law Practice. New York: Lawyers Co- 
operative Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. vii. 
573. $10.00. 

Professor Richardson states in his fore- 
word that he is writing a work of intro- 
ductory nature on practicing law pri- 
marily for the senior law student and 
young practitioner. Such an audience will 
find much valuable material not covered 
in most law schools. At times, however, 
the writing seems to be directed at the 
entering rather than the graduating stu- 
dent. This characteristic is perhaps best 
understood in the light of a chapter 
which emphasizes the importance of com- 
petency in both the scholarly and the 
“practical” aspects of the law. As the 
author puts it, “behind all good practice 
there must be sound theory;” and he can- 
not resist the temptation to cover sound 
theory which should have been (but may 
not have been) already learned by the 
student—sometimes at the expense of 
fuller treatment of subjects not covered 
in the law school curriculum. For some, 
this ambivalent quality will be an aid, 
while for others it will constitute an an- 
noyance, depending upon the purpose 
for which the book is read and the knowl- 
edge the reader brings with him. Vir- 
tually all will profit from this distillation 
of the author’s experiences as both a sea- 
soned practitioner and a law teacher. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part 1, “Problems of Practice,” discusses 
problems common to most lawyers and 
problems encountered in particular areas 
of practice, with the apparent objectives 
of assisting the graduating lawyer to se- 
lect his own field of practice and of help- 
ing him to negotiate some of the hazards 
of his early days of practice. Part 2, “The 
Trial Attorney,” is devoted to trial prac- 
tice and evidence, starting with pretrial 
and concluding with verdicts. Part 3, 
“Office Practice, Drafting Problems,” con- 
tains some excellent advice on setting up 
and managing an office. A number of 
chapters are devoted to legal research and 
draftsmanship. There is separate treat- 
ment of pleadings and of deeds, mort- 
gages and other instruments, which may 
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serve as a convenient starting point for 
the lawyer drafting such documents for 
the first time, but (as the author recog. 
nizes) this is by no means a substitute for 
local practice books and forms, 

NATHAN LEVY, JR. 
University of Connecticut 
School of Law 


Rohrlich, Chester. Organizing Corporate 
and Other Business Enterprises. 3d ed. 
New York: Matthew Bender, 1958. Pp, 
xii, 534. $15.00. 

The publication of a third edition of 
this book reflects not only the numerous 
changes in corporate law in recent years 
but also the obvious popularity of the 
author’s presentation of subject matter, 
Professor Rohrlich has mastered the art 
of getting to the point of a complicated 
matter in short order, in a practical way, 
and, what is more important, without 
sacrificing thoroughness of treatment. 

This book does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive treatise on corporations. 
Rather, it deals in practical, everyday 
problems throughout corporate life— 
problems which are apt to confront the 
corporation lawyer at frequent intervals 
in his practice; it “bridges the gap be. 
tween the conventional casebook and the 
stuff that is part of the lawyer’s everyday 
life.” 

Outstanding features of this work in- 
clude: fifty pages packed with practical 
observations concerning problems of the 
close corporation with suggested solutions 
of those problems; chapters on compara- 
tive aspects of the corporation, partner- 
ship, joint stock company and_ business 
trust, with special emphasis on current 
tax factors; proper selection of a cor 
porate domicile; incorporation procedure; 
consolidation and merger; initial capitali- 
zation and financing. 

The author has not hesitated to in 
clude forms where appropriate. In addi- 
tion, perhaps one of the most valuable 
features of the book is a lucid discussion 
of recent federal tax amendments and 
their effect on different forms of business 
organization. 

This book is definitely recommended 
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NEW BOOKS APPRAISED 


for acquisition by all libraries. 

HUGH L, SOWARDS 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Turner, J. W. C. and Armitage, A. L. 
Cases on Criminal Law. 2d ed. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xxiii, 690. $11.00. 

This edition consists of a reprint of the 
frst edition and, in addition, a supple- 
ment of 120 pages which contains a thor- 
ough selection of the leading cases de- 
cided since 1953. The method was used, 
no doubt, to save the expense of resetting 
the whole book. Inconvenience is mini- 
mized by using in the supplement the 
same division into subjects that is used 
in the rest of the book; by referring in the 
supplement to the pages in the book 
where the section in question is treated; 
and by resetting the preliminary pages— 
table of contents and index—so as to in- 
dude the supplement as well as the con- 
tents of the original edition. The work is 
a companion to Kenny’s Outlines of 
Criminal Law (17th ed. 1958). Through- 
out the main body of the book and of 
the supplement, cross-references are given 
to the paragraph number in the text 
book in which the case in question is dis- 
cussed. Thus, there is the closest inter- 
relation between the textbook and _ the 
taebook and between the two parts of 
the casebook itself. 

There is no need to make further men- 
tion of the main part of the casebook.? 
The supplement, in addition to the cases, 
contains extracts from two statutes. The 
Road Traffic Act, 1956, section eight cre- 
ated a new offense of causing death by 
reckless or dangerous driving. The Homi- 
tide Act, 1957 made amendments to the 
law of murder and reduced the number 
of cases in which the death penalty could 
be imposed for murder. Relevant cases 
decided under the Act at the time of pub- 
lication are included. 

The casebook and its companion text- 


1. Reviewed by Professor Gerhard O. W. Mueller 
in this issue. 

2. Reviewed by Professor Mueller in 44 J. crim. 
L,c. & Pp. s. 493 (1953). 
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book are the best in their field and 
should be on the shelves of every library 
which intends to keep up-to-date with 
English criminal law. 
RONALD H, MAUDSLEY 

Visiting Professor of Law 
University of Miami 
School of Law 


Unesco. International Committee for So- 
cial Sciences Documentation in Co- 
operation with the International Politi- 
cal Science Association. International 
Bibliography of Political Science, Vol- 
ume 5. Ed. by Jean Meynaud. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 296. $6.00. 

The fifth volume of Unesco’s Interna- 
tional Bibliography of Political Science 
(1958), covers works published in 1956. 
In its organization this volume follows its 
four predecessors, though the authors ap- 
plied more rigorous criteria for selection 
in some areas, as, e€.g., international re- 
lations and area studies. Works of purely 
informative and _ non-scientific nature 
were excluded as far as possible, but 
thereby more space was accorded to pub- 
lications of some countries hitherto in- 
adequately represented. Furthermore, the 
section on Governmental Process has been 
re-arranged with the object of bringing 
out more clearly the various trends and 
influences observable in political life and 
giving a more accurate idea of the re- 
search in this field. 

The value of the Bibliography lies not 
only in the varieties of sources covered 
but also in the fields the work compre- 
hends and its excellent organization. 
When one is looking for sources in the 
fields of political thoughts, government 
and public administration, international 
relations, law and organization and area 
studies, the organization of the Bibliog- 
raphy affords the opportunity to locate 
quickly the sources, be the subject con- 
fined to a country, area or period. 

ROY M. MERSKY 

Yale Law Library 


U. S. Congress. Senate. Special Committee 
on Space and Astronautics. Space Law; 
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A Symposium. Prepared at the request 

of Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, Chairman 

. . . 85th Congress, 2d Session. Decem- 

ber 31, 1958. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 

Government Printing Office, 1959. Pp. 

573. Price? (Paper). 

One is tempted to peruse a writing on 
space law with the feeling of much ado 
about nothing, not in derogation of the 
work, but from the realization that the 
people and conditions prerequisite to 
legal problems on space have not yet 
been recognized. The launchings of the 
exploratory rockets and the satellites have 
raised a few questions, but thus far there 
does not seem to be much concern about 
resolving them now. There is some dis- 
agreement on just exactly what we mean 
by the term “space.” Yet, in the foresee- 
able tomorrow we will place man out 
there, in whatever it is, and then some 
will hope that he does not find some 
other being already there, else it all may 
well be much ado about nothing! 

This symposium volume is a collection 
of writings from published sources, ar- 
ranged in chronological order. Many of 
the writings are taken from sources usually 
not tapped in the ordinary law library. 
This includes, in a separate section, sev- 
eral articles translated from Soviet sources. 
Another section contains a digest of se- 
lected foreign sources on space law. A 
final part consists of various documents 
on space problems, mainly from the 
United Nations. All of the authors are 
familiar names to space law followers. It 
is therefore obvious why this volume is a 
must for any library in which even mini- 
mal attention is to be devoted to the 
subject. 

Yet, there is a more important reason 
for acquiring this volume and other writ- 
ings on space law. Some day there will be 
litigation involving space law principles. 
This will occur not only in national and 
international courts, but perhaps even 
before extra-terrestrial tribunals. For the 
first few cases, at least, the terrestrial 


courts in their desperate grasping for 
precedent, will surely consult all available 
writings on the subject. Before then, 
lawyers will write their briefs and prepare 
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their arguments in the same manner, thus 
compelling as well as indulging in such 
approach. Hence, our present space law 
scholars are in the same position as those 
who manufacture legislative history, and, 
though perhaps involuntarily so, thereby 
subject to the same questions of responsi- 
bility and “offensive gaucherie.”’} 

For those who wish to delve deeper into 
space law particularly, and the subject of 
space generally, John C. Hogan’s unex. 
celled survey of the literature, first ap- 
pearing in the Saint Louis University Law 
Journal? and reprinted in the symposium 
volume at page 291, is a recommended 
starting point. IT'wo books of general in- 
terest are Cox and Stoiko, Spacepower; 
What It Means to You (1958) and Haley, 
Rocketry and Space Exploration (1958). 

Devotees of the subject should also keep 
attention directed towards the Tenth 
Congress of the International Astronauti- 
cal Federation. This Congress, organized 
by the British Interplanetary Society for 
the Federation, will be held August 30 to 
September 5, 1959 in London. On Sep- 
tember 4 a space law colloquium will be 
held in the Great Hall of Lincoln's Inn 
under the direction of Andrew G. Haley, 
President of the International Astronauti- 
cal Federation. Some interesting papers 
from recognized scholars will undoubtedly 
be presented, and I wish that I could be 
there to hear them. 

MORTIMER SCHWARTZ 
University of Oklahoma 
College of Law 


Vali, Ferenc A. Servitudes on Interna 
tional Law; a Study of Rights in Foreign 
Territory. 2d ed. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., and London: Stevens 
& Sons, Ltd., 1958. Pp. 349. $12.50 (50s). 
It is hotly debated whether there exists 

a concept of servitudes in International 

Law. Such a study must still attempt to 

ascertain whether such legal relations jus 

tifies separate treatment and an_ inde- 
pendent existence. In a recent United 


1. Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. v. Sawyet, 
343 vu. s. 579, 603 (1952). 

2. Hogan, A Guide to the Study of Space Law, 5 
ST. LOUIS U.L.J. 79 (1958). 
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NEW BOOKS APPRAISED 


Nations report on hydro-electric develop- 
ment of rivers and lakes of common in- 
rest the Committee on Electric Power 
refused to accept any such principle on 
which the “legal basis is questionable.” It 
refused to adopt this concept of Inter- 
yational Servitudes in order to justify a 
right which must be based on agreement.* 
Dr. Vali takes a middle path on such a 
controversial issue in an attempt to see 
whether such a concept exists. He surveys 
the position of servitudes in International 
law in relation to certain specific con- 
epts of juridical import. The book is 
livided into four parts. In the first part 
the author uses a rather involved discus- 
ion of the nature of sovereignty as a 
jackground to show that some agreements 
between nation-states produce merely 
rights in personam, while others give rise 
w rights in rem which remain permanent 
regardless of the change of ownership of 
ihe territory. Part 2 traces the history of 
ihe international servitude together with 
idiscussion of the terminology and out- 
nes the scope of his study. Part 3, the 
vain part of the book, deals with practi- 
il examples of existing servitudes and 
part 4 ties together these examples in pro- 
lucing a definition of such servitudes and 
hows the consequences of the creation of 
weh rights. 

Everywhere, except in part 3, only minor 
langes of no far-reaching consequence 
ae been made from the first edition of 
this book which was published in 1933. 
\t that time, together with Miss Reid’s 
ook (1932).2 it provided an excellent in- 
ght into the development of this con- 
ept. Although little has been published 
athe field since 1933 such development 
s has occurred only appears to provide 
‘ther examples of International Servi- 
des and does not develop this concept. 
This book, although excessively juridical 
‘nature, has the merit of giving an ex- 
dlent analysis of existing agreements 
id shows a comprehensive use of ma- 


|, UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUN- 
. ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE DOCUMENTS. 
'éce/136-139 (Jan.-Feb. 1952). 


2, REID, INTERNATIONAL SERVITUDES OF LAW AND 


MCTICE (1932). 
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terials. It is unfortunate, though, that the 
author has not considered examples of 
iura in re aliena arising from air transpor- 
tation as worthy of discussion. It may also 
be regretted that on many delicate matters 
Dr. Vali fails to support his arguments 
with authorities though his bibliographic 
material is more than adequate. 

ANNA VAN ZWANENBERG 
Sterling Fellow 
Yale Law School 


Ward, Wilbert and Harfield, Henry. Bank 
Credit and Acceptance. 4th ed. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1958. Pp. v, 277. 
$7.00. 

This is the fourth edition of a very 
readable and practical book on the busi- 
ness and legal phases of international and 
domestic commercial credit. It is neither 
a “how to” book, nor a reference treatise, 
but is a handbook to give business men 
and lawyers a better understanding of 
the practical and legal problems involved 
in bank credit. 

It does not treat the legal aspects of 
commercial letters of credit in the detail 
found in Finkelstein, Legal Aspects of 
Commercial Letters of Credit, but on the 
other hand, it includes a discussion of the 
business and practical phases of commer- 
cial credit not found in Finkelstein. There- 
fore, the books are not competing publi- 
cations. Finkelstein will be of greater use 
to lawyers desiring a more detailed legal 
analysis, Ward and Harfield will be of 
greater value to businessmen, lawyers and 
law students seeking only a basic under- 
standing of letters of credit and other 
bank credit problems. 

It contains a detailed index, but no 
table of cases. A few are, however, cited 
in the text. It would be a valuable addi- 
tion to the collection of all libraries. 

WILLIAM R. BANDY 

University of Oklahoma 

College of Law 


Washington Foreign Law Society. Essays 
on French Law. Washington, D. C.: 
Published in Cooperation with the 
George Washington University Law 
School, 1958. Pp. 106. $1.50. (Paper) 
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Occasioned by the 150th anniversary of corporations (Schoch) and with conflict 
the French Civil Code, the booklet con- law (Delaume). 
tains a series of lectures delivered at the The publication is a useful collection 
Washington Foreign Law Society. They of well written essays on some of the 
deal with sources (Lewy), constitutional main problems in present French law. 


development (Grzybowski), administrative S. A, BAYITCH 
(Jacoby) and criminal law (Grzybowski), University of Miami 
with the position of aliens, including School of Law 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS * 


by DoROTHY SCARBOROUGH AND VIRGINIA DUNLAP 
Joint Editors 


Administration of justice 


Houts, Marshall, ed. From arrest to release; 
an analysis of the administration of 
criminal justice. Springfield, Ill., Thomas, 
1958. 235p. $5.75. 


Administrative law 


Davis, K. C. Administrative law treatise. 
St. Paul, West, 1958. 4 vols. $70.00. 


Admiralty 


Reiff, Henry. The United States and the 
treaty law of the sea. Minneapolis, Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, 1959. 451p. $8.00. 

United Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, Geneva, 1958. Official records. 
Geneva, 1958. 7 vols. Price? (Doc.: A/ 
Conf.13. Sales no.: 58.V.4) 

Advocates and advocacy 

Broad, Lewis. Advocates of the golden age; 
their lives and cases. London, John Long, 
1958. 288p. 2Is. 

Air law 

(Astle, W. E. Air carriers’ cargo liabilities 
and immunities. London, Witherby, 1958. 
10I1p. 14s. 

Airspace 

U. S. Congress. House. Select Committee 

on Astronautics and Space Exploration. 

Survey of space law. Staff report. Wash- 

ington, Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 60p. Price? 

(85th Cong., 2d sess., Committee print) 

), §. Congress. Senate. Special Committee 

on Space and Astronautics. Space law; a 

symposium. Washington, Govt. Print. 

Off., 1959. 573p. Price? (Paper) 

Annuities 

Insurance Research and Review Service, 
Indianapolis. Fundamentals of Federal 
income, estate and gift taxes; with em- 
phasis on life insurance and annuities. 
4th ed. by E. H. White. Indianapolis, 
1958. 250p. $5.75. 

{ppellate procedure 

Appleman, J. A. Approved appellate briefs: 
text and forms. St. Paul, West, 1958. 
939p. $25.00. 

*Current Publications is a selection by subject of 

tems appearing in the monthly list of Current Pub- 

‘ations in Legal and Related Fields. 
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Assignments 
Summa, D. J. Assignment of income. New 
York, Ronald Press, 1958. 13lp. $10.00. 
(Tax practitioners’ library) 
Atomic energy 
Atomic energy law journal. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Winter 1959. Boston (89 Beach St.), War- 
ren Publications, Inc., 1958. $20.00 per 
year. (Quarterly) (Spiral binding) 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. The feasi- 
bility of an atomic energy compact for 
the Southern States; a study for the 
Regional Advisory Council on Nuclear 
Energy of the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference. Dallas, 1958. 85p. $5.00. 


Attorneys 
Taylor, C. W. Eminent law firms of the 
United States: histories, 1958. Palo Alto, 
Calif. (2170 Clark Ave.), C. W. Taylor, 
Jr., 1958. 531p. $35.00 to libraries. 
Australia 
Legal bibliography of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. Vol. 6, Australia, 
New Zealand and their dependencies. 
2d ed. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 
127p. 30s. 
Bankruptcy 
Goldberg, Walter. A guide to the prepara- 
tion of accounts of trustees and liqui- 
dators. 2d ed. Cape Town, S. A., Juta, 
1958. 92p. 25s. 
Banks and banking 
Sheldon, H. P. and Drover, C. B. Practice 
and law of banking. 8th ed. rev. London, 
Macdonald & Evans, 1958. 642p. 35s. 
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and bibliography on the efforts of the 
United Nations. The Hague, Nijhoff, 
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Index to periodical articles related to law; 
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the Index to Legal Periodicals. Ed. by 
R. M. Mersky and J. M. Jacobstein for 
the Faculties of Yale Law School and 
Columbia Law School. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
October 1, 1958. New Haven, Yale Law 
Library, Roy M. Mersky, 1958. Price? 
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monwealth of Nations. Vol. 6, Australia, 
New Zealand and their dependencies. 
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Constitutional law 
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Tresolini, R. J. American constitutional 
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Contracts 
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practice of registered conveyancing. Lon 
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Prideaux, Frederick. Forms and precedents 
in conveyancing. 25th ed. Vol. 1, by 
T. K. Wigan and I. M. Phillips. London, 
Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, 1958. 
£6 6s. (To be complete in 3 vols.) 

Cooperatives 

Elson, J. J. and Krausz, N. G. P. Legal 
handbook for directors and members of 
Illinois co-ops. Urbana, Univ. of Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1958. 
147p. $3.00. 

Jenkins, Dafydd. Law for co-operatives. 
Oxford, Eng., Blackwell, 1958. 312p. 2Is. 

Corporations 

Choka, A. D. Buying, selling, and merging 
businesses. December 1958. Philadelphia, 
Committee on Continuing Legal Educa- 
tion, 1958. 178p. $3.00. (Paper) 

Commerce Clearing House. Corporation 
law guide. Chicago, 1959. 2 vols. $55.00 
per year. (Loose-leaf) 

English, A. R. Financial problems of the 
family company. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1958. 164p. 21s. 

Grundy, Milton. Tax problems of the family 
company. 2d ed. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1958. 157p. 17s.6d. 

Hall, A. H. and Loffmark, R. R. British 
Columbia corporation manual. Toronto, 
De Boo, 1957. 2 vols. $35.00. ($10.00 per 
year service charge) (Loose-leaf) 

Kuehnl, G. J. Wisconsin business corpora- 
tion. Madison, Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 
1959. 284p. $6.50. 

Rohrlich, Chester. Organizing corporate 
and other business enterprises. 3d ed. 
Albany, Bender, 1958. 534p. $15.00. 

Schipper, J. H. T. The liability to tax of 
non-resident companies; a comparative 
study in fiscal law. The Hague, Nijhoff, 
1958. 225p. Glds.16.50. 

Shrand, David. Income tax and company 
tax in South-West Africa. Cape Town, 
S. A., Legal and Financial Pub. House, 
1958. 254p. 37s.6d. 

Sims, B. J. Controls on company finance. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 144p. 
25s. 

Stuetzer, Herman. Massachusetts taxation 
of corporations; with tax forms. 3d ed. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1958. 143p. $4.00. 

Court rules 

Maryland. Court of Appeals. Maryland 
rules of procedure. 1959 anno. ed. Char- 
lottesville, Michie, 1958. 447p. $4.50. 

Crime and criminals 

Clemmer, Donald. The prison community. 

New York, Rinehart, 1958. 341p. $3.00. 


(Paper) 


Criminal law 

Archbold, J. F. Pleading, evidence and prac- 
tice in criminal cases, 34th ed. by T. R. F. 
Butler and Marston Garsia. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1959. 1719p. £5 5s. 

Fielding, Cecil. Justice triumphant. Lon- 
don, Long, 1958. 167p. 16s. 

State Bar of California. Committee on Con- 
tinuing Education of the Bar. Defending 
criminal cases. Berkeley, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, University Extension, 1958. 1 vol. 
$8.50. (Paper) 

Criminology 

Barnes, H. E. and Teeters, N. K. New 
horizons in criminology. 3d ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1959. 
654p. $9.65. 

Lombroso, Caesar and Ferrero, William. 
The female offender. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 313p. $4.75. (Re- 
print) 

Disarmament 

Collart, Yves. Disarmament; a study guide 
and bibliography on the efforts of the 
United Nations. The Hague, Nijhoff, 
1958. 110p. Glds.3. 

Divorce 

Benson, Michael. Marriage at risk; a book 
of divorce law and cases. London, Peter 
Davies, 1958. 223p. 18s. 

Documents 

Harrison, W. R. Suspect documents; their 
scientific examination. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell; New York, Praeger, 1958. 583p. 
$20.00. 

Eminent domain 

Lawrence, D. M. Compulsory purchase and 
compensation. 2d ed. by D. M. Lawrence 
and Michael Chevasse. London, Estates 
Gazette, 1958. 339p. 42s. 

Evidence 

Jones, B. W. Law of evidence, civil and 
criminal. 5th ed. by S. A. Gard. San 
Francisco, Bancroft-Whitney, 1958. 4 vols. 
$65.00. 

Witkin, B. E. California evidence. San 
Francisco, Bender-Moss Co., 1958. 819p. 
$25.00. 

Excess profits tax 

Spicer, E. E. and Pegler, E. C. Income tax 
and profits tax. 23d ed. by H. A. R. J. 
Wilson. London, H. F. L. (Pub.), 1958. 
728p. 30s. 

France 

Washington Foreign Law Society. Essays on 
French law. Published in Cooperation 
with the George Washington University 
Law School. Washington, 1958. 106p. 
$1.50. (Paper) 











Germany 
International Commission of Jurists. The 
rule of law in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The Hague (47, Buitenhof), 
The Commission, 1958. 4lp. Price? 
Government contracts 
State Bar of California. Committee on 
Continuing Education of the Bar. Legal 
aspects of doing business under govern- 
ment contracts and subcontracts. Editors: 
B. B. Nies and others. Berkeley, Univ. of 
California, University Extension, 1958. 
230p. $11.00. (California specialty hand- 
book, no, 1) 


Housing 

James, J. D. James on housing. London, 
Butterworth, 1958. 57s.6d. (Issued also 
in Butterworths’ Annotated legislative 
service, 1958) 

Schofield, A. N. and Garner, J. F. Housing 
law and practice. 3d ed. London, Shaw 
& Sons, 1958. 1570p. £6 6s. 

Income tax 

Anthoine, Robert, ed. Corporate tax elec- 
tion to pass income loss to shareholders. 
Based on a Forum in October 1958. New 
York, Practising Law Institute, 1959. 44p. 
$2.00. (At head of title: Subchapter S of 
the Internal revenue code as added by 
the Technical amendments act of 1958) 

Commerce Clearing House. Tax-option cor- 
porations; corporations electing to be 
taxed as partnerships. Chicago, 1958. 96p. 
$2.00. 

Hughes, P. F., ed. “Taxation” manual. In- 

& come tax and surtax law and practice. 
9th ed. London, Taxation Pub. Co., 1958. 
455p. 25s. 

India. Laws, statutes, etc. Income tax act, 
rules and allied law, by S. N. Bagga. 
Allahabad, Law Book Co., 1958. 293p. 
Rs.7.50. 

Newport, C. A. and Plunkett, H. G, S. In- 
come tax law and practice. 28th ed. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 464p. 30s. 

O'Byrne, J. C. Farm income tax manual. 
Rev. ed. Indianapolis, Allen Smith, 1958. 
628p. $17.50. (Loose-leaf) 

Spicer, E. E. and Pegler, E. C. Income tax 
and profits tax. 23d ed. by H. A. R. J. 
Wilson. London, H. F. L. (Pub.), 1958. 
728p. 30s. 

Summa, D. J. Assignment of income. New 
York, Ronald Press, 1958. 13lp. $10.00. 
(Tax practitioners’ library) 

Tax Institute. Income tax differentials, by 
D. F. Smith and others. Symposium, No- 
vember 1957. Princeton, 1958. 258p. $6.00. 
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Wriggins, J. C. and Gordon, G. B. Repairs 
vs. capital expenditures. New York, 
Ronald Press, 1958. 144p. $10.00. (Tax 
practitioners’ library) 

India 

Basu, D. D. Shorter Constitution of India, 
Calcutta, India, $. C. Sarkar & Sons, 1958, 
674p. Rs.20. 

India. Laws, statutes, etc. Income tax act, 
rules and allied law, by S. N. Bagga. 
Allahabad, Law Book Co., 1958. 293p. 
Rs.7.50. 

National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, New Delhi. Taxation and for. 
eign investment; a study of taxation laws 
in India in relation to foreign invest- 
ments. 2d ed. Bombay, Asia Pub. House, 
1958. 147p. Price? 

Indians 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Indian land 
transactions. . . . Analysis of the prob- 
lems and effects of our diminishing In- 
dian land base, 1948-1957. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 838p. Price? 
(Paper) (85th Cong., 2d sess., Committee 
print) 

Inheritance, estate and gift taxes 

Wheatcroft, G. S. A. Taxation of gifts and 
settlements, including pension provisions, 
by stamp duty, estate duty, income tax 
and surtax. 3d ed. by G. S. A. Wheat- 
croft assisted by Michael Franks. London, 
Pitman, 1958. 249p. 52s. 

Insanity 

Cassity, J. H. The quality of murder; a 
psychiatric and legal evaluation of mo- 
tives and responsibilities involved in the 
plea of insanity. New York, Julian Press, 
1958. 268p. $4.50. 

Instructions to juries 

California. Superior Court (Los Angeles 
Co.) California jury instructions, crimi- 
nal. Rev. ed. St. Paul, West, 1958. 743p. 
$17.50. 

Insurance 

Osborn, G. M. Compulsory temporary dis- 
ability insurance in the United States. 
Homewood, IIl., Irwin for the S. $. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Education, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1958. 232p. $5.00. 

International law 

Corbett, P. E. Law in diplomacy. Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1959. 278p. 
$5.00. 

Freeman, A. V. Responsibility of states for 
unlawful acts of their armed _ forces. 
Leyden, Sijthoff; New York (1125 Park 
Ave.), A. V. Freeman, 1957. 242p. $2.75. 
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Reiff, Henry. The United States and the 
treaty law of the sea. Minneapolis, Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, 1959. 451p. $8.00. 

United Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea, Geneva, 1958. Official records. 
Geneva, 1958. 7 vols. Price? (Doc.: A/ 
Conf.13. Sales no.: 58.V.4) 

International organization 

Goodspeed, S. S. The nature and function 
of international organization. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1959. 676p. $7.25. 

Investments 

National Council of Applied Economic Re- 
search, New Delhi. Taxation and foreign 
investment; a study of taxation laws in 
India in relation to foreign investments. 
2d ed. Bombay, Asia Pub. House, 1958. 
l47p. Price? 

Italy 

International Commission of Jurists. The 
rule of law in Italy. The Hague (47, 
Buitenhof), The Commission, 1958. 46p. 
Price? 

Jurisprudence 

Berman, H. J. The nature and functions 
of law; an introduction for students of 
the arts and sciences. Brooklyn, Founda- 
tion Press, 1958. 662p. $7.50. 

Boorstin, Daniel. The mysterious science 
of the law; an essay on _ Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. Boston, Beacon Press, 
1958. 257p. $1.95. (Paper) (Reprint) 

Morris, Clarence, ed. Great legal philoso- 
phers; selected readings in jurisprudence. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1958. 571p. $10.00. 

Ross, Alf. On law and justice. London, 
Stevens, 1958. 383p. 36s.6d. 

Singhal, J. P. Analytical and practical juris- 
prudence. Allahabad, Law Book Co., 
1958. 287p. Rs.10. 

Justices of the peace 

Oke, G. C. Magisterial formulist. 15th ed. 


by J. P. Wilson. London, Butterworth, 
1958. 928, 115p. £7 7s. 
Labor 


Chamberlain, N. W. Sourcebook on labor. 
New York, McGraw, 1958. 1104p. $9.75. 

Cooper, W. M. Outlines of industrial law. 
3d ed. by W. M. Cooper and J. C. Wood. 
London, Butterworth, 1958. 413, 21p. 35s. 

Frank, W. F. Legal aspects of industry and 
commerce. London, Harrap, 1958. 256p. 
12s.6d. 

Legal history 

The legal historian. No. 1, 1958. Indianapo- 
lis, Pub. for the American Society for 
Legal History by Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1958. 
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Potier, Harold. Outlines of English legal 
history. 5th ed. by A. K. R. Kiralfy. Lon- 
don, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 285p. 25s. 

Legal profession 

Cooper, F. E. Living the law. Indianapolis, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1958. 184p. $7.50. 

Nourse, W. B. and Nourse, A. E. So you 
want to be a lawyer. New York, Harper, 
1959. 184p. $2.75. 

Libel and slander 

Duncan, Colin and Hoolahan, A. T. A 
guide to defamation practice. 2d _ ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 94p. 15s. 

O'Sullivan, Richard and Brown, R. G. The 
law of defamation. London, Sweet & Max- 
well, 1958. 188p. 26s.6d. 


Licenses 
Paterson, James. Paterson’s Licensing acts. 
67th ed. by F. M. Smith. London, Butter- 
worth, 1958. 1832p. 70s. 


Life insurance 

Insurance Research and Review Service, 
Indianapolis. Fundamentals of Federal 
income, estate and gift taxes; with em- 
phasis on life insurance and annuities. 
4th ed. by E. H. White. Indianapolis, 
1958. 250p. $5.75. 

Magna Carta 

Magna Carta: commentary on the Great 
Charter of King John. With historical 
introduction by W. S. McKechnie. 2d ed. 
rev. & in part re-written. New York (514 
W. 113th St.), Burt Franklin, 1958. 530p. 
$15.00. 

Medical jurisprudence 

Houts, Marshall, ed. Courtroom medicine. 
Springfield, Ill, Thomas 1958. 5l1lIp. 
$14.00. 

Polson, C. J. Essentials of forensic medicine. 
Springfield, Hll., Thomas, 1958. 572p. 
$6.00. 

Mexico 
Mexico: a symposium on law and govern- 


ment. Coral Gables, Univ. of Miami 
Press; New York, Oceana, 1958. 125p. 
$4.25. (Univ. of Miami School of Law, 


Interamerican legal studies, no. 3) 
Military law 
Military law review |[No. 1] September 
1958. Prepared at the Judge Advocate 
General's School, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1958. $0.45. (No. 1 is Dept. of the Army 
pamphlet, 27-100-1) 
Miscellany 
Bresler, F. S. Strictly legal, a textbook. Lon- 
don, A. Wingate, 1958. 78p. 8s.6d. 
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New Zealand 

Legal bibliography of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Vol. 6, Australia, New 
Zealand and their dependencies. 2d ed. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 127p. 
30s. 

Oil and gas 

Falck, Edward and Welch, F. X. Federal 
regulation of natural gas in the United 
States. Washington (1625 I St, N.W.), 
E. Falck & Co., 1958. 100p. $2.00. 

Fiske, L. E. Federal taxation of oil and gas 
transactions. Albany, Banks, 1959. 242p. 
$25.00. (Ring binder) 

Parent and child 

Cohen, Julius, Robson, R. A. H. and Bates, 
Alan. Parental authority; the community 
and the law. New Brunswick, Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1958. 301p. $6.00. 

Partnerships 

Aronsohn, A. J. B. Partnerships. Rev. to 
October 1958. New York, Practising Law 
Institute, 1958. 108p. $2.00. (Paper) 

Bamford, B. R. The law of partnerships 
and voluntary associations in South Af- 
rica. Cape Town, S. A., Juta, 1958. 307p. 
95s.6d. 

Passports 

Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. Freedom to travel. Report of the 
Special Committee to Study Passport Pro- 
cedures. New York, Dodd, 1958. 144p. 
$4.00. 

U. S. Congress. Senate. Committee on the 
Judiciary. The right to travel and United 
States passport policies... . / A staff study 
prepared for the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1958. 357p. Price? (Paper) 

Patents 

Baker, Benton. Outlines of Patent Office 
interference practice. 6th rev. ed. Chi- 
cago, United States Law Print. Co., 1958. 
141p. $10.00. 

Ellis, Ridsdale. Patent licenses. 3d ed. by 
A. W. Deller. Mount Kisco, N. Y., Baker, 
Voorhis, 1958. 638p. $25.00. 

McCrady, A. R. Patent office practice. 4th 
ed. Pasadena, Calif. (Box 11, C), Margit 
Publications, 1959. 619p. $29.00. 

Penology 

Sykes, G. M. The society of captives; a 
study of a maximum security prison. 
Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1958. 
144p. $3.75. 

Periodicals 

Alberta law review. Nos. 1-3. 1955-57. Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Univ. of Alberta, Fac- 
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(Nos. 1-2: $0.50 each) 

Atomic energy law journal. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Winter 1959. Boston (89 Beach St.), War- 
ren Publications, Inc., 1958. $20.00 per 
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Index to periodical articles related to law; 
selected from journals not included in 
the Index to Legal Periodicals. Ed. by 
R. M. Mersky and J. M. Jacobstein for 
the Faculties of Yale Law School and 
Coiumbia Law School. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
October 1, 1958. New Haven, Yale Law 
Library, Roy M. Mersky, 1958. Price? 
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Journal of the Indian Law Institute. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. Edited by A. T. Markose. New 
Delhi, Indian Law Institute, 1958. Rs.4, 
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The legal historian. No. 1, 1958. Indianapo- 
lis, Pub. for the American Society for 
Legal History by Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1958, 
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Military law review [No. 1] September 
1958. Prepared at the Judge Advocate 
General’s School, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. Washington, Govt. Print. Off, 
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pamphlet, 27-100-1) 

Tasmanian University law review. Vol. 1, 
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Perpetuities 

Rubenstein, B. J. Introduction to_ per- 
petuities. Brooklyn (790 E. 3d St.), Juris- 
press, 1959. 288p. $12.00. 

Personal injuries 

Schwartz, L. E. The trial of automobile 
accident cases. 3d ed. Albany, Matthew 
Bender, 1958. 3 vols. $60.00 (Loose-leaf) 

Philippines 

Pena, Narciso. Registration of land titles 
and deeds. 1958 rev. ed. Manila, Pesi- 
colan Book Service, 1958. 695p. Ps.25. 

Police 

Bristow, A. P. Field interrogation. Spring: 
field, Ill., Thomas, 1958. 101p. $3.75. 
Garfitt, Alan. The book for police. Lon- 
don, Caxton Pub. Co., 1958. 5 vols. £12 
17s.6d. 
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American Management Association. Gen- 
eral Management Division. Competitive 
pricing; policies, practices and legal con- 
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(Paper) 

National Industrial Conference Board. Ad- 
ministered pricing: economic and _ legal 
issues. New York, 1958. 55p. $2.00. (Con- 
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Privileged communications 
DeWitt, Clinton. Privileged communica- 
tions between physician and _ patient. 
Springfield, Ill, Thomas, 1958. 528p. 
$11.50. 
Probation 
Cambridge. University. Dept. of Criminal 
Science. Results of probation; a report 
of the Cambridge Department of Crimi- 
nal Science. Edited by L. Radzinowicz. 
London, Macmillan, 1958. 112p. £1 Is. 
(English studies in criminal science, v.10) 
Railroads 
Lazar, Joseph. Due process on the rail- 
roads: disciplinary grievance procedures 
before the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, First Division. Rev. ed. Los An- 
geles, Univ. of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1958. 66p. $1.25. 
Real property 
Caplan, O. S., ed. Law of land trusts. 2d ed. 
Miami (1310 N.W. 36th st.), Central 
Bank & Trust Co., 1958. 115p. Apply. 
Farran, C. D. The principles of Scots and 
English land law; a historical compari- 
son. Edinburgh, W. Green, 1958. 284p. 
60s. 
Leach, W. A. Urban estate management. 
Vol. 1, Ownership, rights and obligations. 
3d ed. London, Estates Gazette, 1958. 
472p. £2 5s. 
Receivers 
Clark, R. E. Clark on receivers. 3d ed. Cin- 
cinnati, Anderson, 1959. 4 vols. $75.00. 
Rents and rent control 
Blundell, L. A. and Wellings, V. G. The 
complete guide to the rent acts. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 514p. £2 2s. 
Restraint of trade 
Gt. Brit. Restrictive Practices Court. Re- 
ports of restrictive practices cases. Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1. October 1958. London, Incorpo- 
rated Council of Law Reporting for 
England and Wales, 1958. £8 8s. per vol. 
Sales tax 
Grieve, A. T. Purchase tax. London, Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1958. 208p. £1 5s. 
Salvage 
Norris, M. J. The law of salvage. Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y., Baker, Voorhis, 1958. 739p. $25.00. 
Schools and school districts 
Drury, R. L., ed. Law and the school su- 
perintendent. Cincinnati, Anderson, 1958. 
339p. $7.50. 
Small business 
Commerce Clearing House. Small business 
investment companies; laws, regulations, 
explanation. Chicago, 1959. 117p. $2.50. 
(Paper) (Current law handybook ed.) 


Soldiers and sailcrs 
Freeman, A. V. Responsibility of states for 
unlawful acts of their armed forces. Ley- 
den, Sijthoff; New York (1125 Park Ave.), 
A. V. Freeman, 1957. 242p. $2.75. 


South Africa 
Maasdorp, A. F. S. Institutes of South 
African law. Vol. 1, The law of persons. 
8th ed. by C. G. Hall. Cape Town, S. A., 
Juta, 1958. 273p. £3 12s. 


Stare decisis 
Moore, R. F. Stare decisis; some trends in 
British and American application of the 
doctrine. New York, Simmons-Boardman, 
1958. 46p. $3.00. 
Suez Canal 
Avram, Benno. The evolution of the Suez 
Canal status from 1869 up to 1956; a 
historico-juridical study. Geneva, E. Droz, 
1958. 170p. Frs.14. (Paper) 


Tax treaties 
Rado, A. R. and Uckmar, Victor. Tax con- 
ventions between the United States and 
Italy. Amsterdam, International Bureau 
of Fiscal Documentation, 1958. 104p. 
Price? (Paper) (Publications, no. 12) 


Taxation 

Fiske, L. E. Federal taxation of oil and 
gas transactions. Albany, Banks, 1959. 
242p. $25.00. (Ring binder) 

Grundy, Milton. Tax problems of the fam- 
ily company. 2d ed. London, Sweet & 
Maxwell, 1958. 157p. 17s.6d. 

Gutkin, S. A. and Beck, David. Tax avoid- 
ance vs. tax evasion. New York, Ronald 
Press, 1958. 220p. $10.00. (Tax practi- 
tioners’ library) 

Insurance Research and Review Service, 
Indianapolis. Fundamentals of Federal 
income, estate and gift taxes; with em- 
phasis on life insurance and annuities. 
4th ed. by E. H. White. Indianapolis, 
1958. 250p. $5.75. 

National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, New Delhi. Taxation and for- 
eign investment; a study of taxation 
laws in India in relation to foreign in- 
vestments. 2d ed. Bombay, Asia Pub. 
House, 1958. 147p. Price? 

Oklahoma Institute on Taxation. Opera- 
tional effects of the 1958 I.R.C. amend- 
ments. Albany, Banks, 1958. 216p. $8.50. 
(Spiral binding) 

Schipper, J. H. T. The liability to tax of 
non-resident companies; a comparative 
study in fiscal law. The Hague, Nijhoff, 
1958. 225p. Glds.16.50. 
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Shrand, David. Income tax and company 
tax in South-West Africa. Cape Town, 
S. A., Legal and Financial Pub. House, 
1958. 254p. 37s.6d. 

Silke, A. S. Tax avoidance and tax reduc- 
tion. Cape Town, Juta, 1958. 620p. £5 
17s.6d. 

Stuetzer, Herman. Massachusetts taxation 
of corporations; with tax forms. 3d ed. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1958. 143p. $4.00. 

Wheatcroft, G. S. A. Taxation of gifts and 
settlements, including pension provisions, 
by stamp duty, estate duty, income tax 
and surtax. 3d ed. by G. S. A. Wheat- 
croft assisted by Michael Franks. Lon- 
don, Pitman, 1958. 249p. 52s. 

Title to land 

Adams, E. C. The Land transfer act, 1952. 
Wellington, Aust., Butterworth, 1958. 
505p. 97s.6d. 

Pena, Narciso. Registration of land titles 
and deeds. 1958 rev. ed. Manila, Pasicolan 
Book Service, 1958. 695p. Ps.25. 

Wontner, J. J. A guide to land registry 
practice. 8th ed. by J. J. Wontner in 
collaboration with C. W. K. Donaldson. 
London, Solicitors’ Law Stationery So- 
ciety, 1958. 171 p. 23s.6d. 

Torts 

Fisher, Jean. Questions and answers on 
torts. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1958. 
141 p. 7s.6d. 

Traffic accidents 

Schwartz, L. E. The trial of automobile 
accident cases. 3d ed. Albany, Matthew 
Bender, 1958. 3 vols. $60.00. (Loose-leaf) 

. Trial practice 

Busch, F. X. Law and tactics in jury trials. 
Encyclopedic ed. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1958. 4 vols. $90.00. 

Cerny, J. H. Courtroom know-how; ob- 
servations by a court reporter, Cincin- 
nati, Anderson, 1958. 343p. $7.50. 

New York State Association of Plaintiffs’ 
Trial Lawyers. Trial demonstration and 
critique on trauma related to psychosis. 
Symposium on courts and personal in- 
jury practice. New York, 1958. 298p. 
$10.00. (Order from Borak Reporting 
Service, 154 Nassau St., New York) 

Schwartz, L. E. The trial of automobile 
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accident cases. 3d ed. Albany, Matthew 
Bender, 1958. 3 vols. $60.00. (Loose-leaf) 
Trials 

Bedford, Sybille. The best we can do; an 
account of the trial of John Bodkin 
Adams. London, Collins Publishers, 1958, 
254p. 15s. 

Trusts and trustees 

Caplan, O. S., ed. Law of land trusts. 2d ed, 
Miami (1310 N.W. 36th st.), Central 
Bank & Trust Co., 1958. 115p. Apply. 

Jacobs, K. S. The law of trusts in New 
South Wales with case authorities and 
comparative table of trustee acts of all 
Australian states. Sydney, Butterworth, 
1958. £5 17s.6d. 

Keeton, G. W. Social change in the law of 
trusts. London, Pitman, 1959. 128p. £1 5s. 

United Nations 

Rajan, M. S. United Nations and domestic 
jurisdiction. New York, Longmans, Green, 
1959. 679p. $12.75. 

U. S. President 

U. S. President. Public papers of the Presi- 
dents of the United States: Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, 1957. Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1958. 939p. $6.75. 

Water and watercourses 

Avram, Benno. The evolution of the Suez 
Canal status from 1869 up to 1956; a his. 
torico-juridical study. Geneva, E. Droz, 
1958. 170p. Frs.14. (Paper) 

Bloomfield, L. M. and Fitzgerald, G. F. 
Boundary waters problems of Canada 
and the United States (the International 
Joint Commission 1912-1956) Toronto, 
Carswell, 1958. 264p. $6.25. 

Michigan. University. Law School. Legisla- 
tive Research Center. Water resources 
and the law. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michi- 
gan Law School, 1958. 614p. $5.00. (Paper) 

Workmen’s compensation 

Carter, Neil. Guide to workmen’s compen- 
sation claims investigations. New York 
(135 William St.), Insurance Advocate, 
1958. 154p. $3.00. 

Zoning 

Villanova University. School of Law. Com- 
munities Research Institute Project. Zon- 
ing for minimum lot area. Villanova, 
Pa., 1959. 76p. $3.50. 
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